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The second edition of THe Tourist was made necessary by the demand for the 
first, and the good that the first seemed to do. But just as its last forms were leaving 
the press, they were destroyed by fire. Thus ended the second edition, and origi- 
nated a double call for this—the third. | 

If it was fitting that the Union Pacific Passenger Department should send out the 
work last year, it is doubly fitting now when the Short Line to Oregon, then just com- 
plete, has become a common route, and so much that had been far from practical 
reach not only made ready of access, but that readiness tested by multitudes. 

The excursion system for the benefit of tourists, with its low rates and its happy 
way of covering so much of the attractive in mountain and park and mine, on both’ 
sides of the Rockies, is a feature much commended in Western summer travel. 

It is hoped for this edition that it will be kindly received and impart the informa- 


tion tourists need, and which it is its mission to give. 


THE UNIon Paciric Tourist. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI. 


“Hh UNION: PACIFIC 
RAILWAY has a remark- 
able history upon which 
it may be the province of 
this little book to touch, 


» 
- 
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wits if ever so lightly. Its 
Na . . 
ta history is that of the pro- 


gress of the West. To- 


(sek gether they grew, blend- 


\e Bis as de oe . 
a eS WA y ing always into one another. The 
CPR SK? tle : 
geec desert, and the mere idea of a road 
a Oi across have changed—one to a 


vast and happily-peopled domain, 
and the other to a highway of steel. 

When steam first became a motor, 
those who thought of a railway 
from ocean to ocean were con- 
sidered, to say the least, mildly in- 
sane. One enthusiast after another 
took up the project and impressed 
upon his fellowmen nothing but 
a sense of his own foolishness. 
Finally, the idea assumed shape, and 
Congress talked of it. Then stim- 
ulated by war, the President and 
his advisors saw in it a measure of public safety, and its 
fulfillment was decreed. Still there was public opinion to 
fight, and financial pressure, and the natural difficulties of 
a wild which the Indian considered his own. If the sav- 
age bathed progress with honest blood, he did not check 
the advance. The battle was fought; the road was built, 
and is a proud monument to the genius which conceived 
it and the hardihood that carried it through. 

In 1869, it was a single line between Omaha and 
Ogden. In 1886, as the Union Pacific Railway, it em- 
braces the original line, the Kansas Pacific, 639 miles 
long; the Denver Pacific, 106 miles long; the Oregon 
Short Line, stretching far into the territorial Northwest, 
the Utah and Northern, reaching from Ogden to Butté 
City, Montana, and a network of local lines in Kansas 


Nebraska and Colorado, making its total length nearly 
5,000 miles. The advantageous distribution of these 
divisions is best understood by glancing at the appended 
map. 

The road has two principal Eastern terminations, 
Omaha and Kansas City, the former being the original 
starting point of the system. The latter is the initial 
station of the Kansas Division, formerly the Kansas 
Pacific Railway. The first was the Pioneer line across 
the Rocky Mountains, and will always form an important 
link in the transcontinental route: The Kansas Pacific 
was the first railway completed from the Missouri River 
to Denver, the old main line passing through Cheyenne, 
106 miles north. The principal route of travel between 
Omaha and Denver was thus via Cheyenne until the con- 
struction of the cut-off between La Salle, on the Denver 
Pacific, and Denver Junction on the main line, made this, 
in turn, the shortest course, and the one generally used. 
From Kansas City to Denver the Kansas Division is cer- 
tain to remain the favorite, having on its side a superiority 
in time and equipment, that cannot be disconcerted by 
mishap or outdone by generalship. 

The tourist will naturally come by one route and 
return by the other, and hence will want to know some- 
thing of both in advance. From the East, to Omaha 
and Kansas City, there are numerous first-class roads, 
but reaching those cities, the choice narrows. If arriving 
at Kansas City, the trains of the “K. P.” stand ready- 
headed for the Plains. It is worth while to say that they 
are thoroughly finished in every particular. Kansas 
City itself is one of the most thriving of western cities, 
with a population of 100,000, the centre of numerous rail- 
roads, a vast traffic with the Southwest and West, a grow- 
ing manufacturing interest, and a stock trade rivaling 
that of Chicago. There is to be seen here all that is 
characteristic of a metropolitan city. But the train starts, 
and soon whistles for Lawrence, an interesting spot in 
historic Kansas, one of the young and substantial States. 
Here, were it within the scope of this book, might appropri- 
ately be related thrilling tales of Border Ruffianism and 
the Quantrell Raid. Lawrence has 10,000 people, the 
State University, and one mile distant is Bismarck Grove. 
This is the property of the Union Pacific, which has fitted 
it up for the use of the people, and thousands picnic every 
season under its pleasant shade. Leavenworth, the 
Eastern terminus of a branch joining the main line from 
the North, is a well-built city on the Missouri. Its popu- 
lation is 25,000. ; 
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Twenty-nine miles west of Lawrence is Topeka, the 
capital of Kansas. It is more populous now than Leaven- 
worth, The main part of the city is on the south side of the 
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river. The prominent buildings include those of Bethany 
and Washburn Colleges, the former being for young ladies. 
During the day the best part of Kansas is traversed, the 
heart of the ‘Golden Grain Belt,” and such towns as 
Wamego, Manhattan, Junction City, Abilene, Salina and 
Brookville, are rapidly left behind as the train flies through 
the fertile valley of the Kaw. The distance of 302 miles 
to Ellis, the supper station, is accomplished in less than 
eleven hours, stops and all. The railroad writer is apt to 
be thought extravagant in his phrases. But those who 
see Kansas in the budding of spring, or the full bloom of 
summer, will know that of it much may be written in 
just praise. Kansas has a population of much more 
than a million; its annual yield of corn is 100,000,000 
bushels, and of wheat 35,000,000, That temperance and 
good order reign is noted in the school-buildings and 
churches e” route. West of Ellis the traveler is soon 
claimed by sleep, and so rolls unconcerned through one 
of the finest grazing regions in the world. Duck and 
geese hunting along the rivers of Kansas is fine sport in 
fall and spring. The same is true of Nebraska. While 
yet over a hundred miles from Denver the Rocky Moun- 
tains may be seen, and fifteen miles out they show in all 
the perfection of any single view, not vanishing again, but 
varying wonderfully in aspect as the city is approached. 
In the meantime, the train that left Omaha a few hours 
later than its companion left Kansas City, is rushing 
along toward Denver and the Pacific. Its journey really 
began at Transfer Depot, Council Bluffs. It crosses to 
Omaha on a magnificent bridge of eleven spans, each 
250 feet in length, and fifty feet above high-water mark. 
Omaha is a city of 65,000 people, and one enjoying a 
remarkable prosperity. It is the practical beginning of 
the Union Pacific Railway, the seat of the largest shops 
and of the general offices. Here the company employs 
about 3,000 men. It is a pleasant place ‘to visit or to 
live. It is a good half-way place for travelers across the 
continent. Some time can be profitably spent in viewing 
its public and private buildings, the Park and Fort 
Omaha. But the train does not pause except enough to 
afford a glimpse of well-paved streets and noble build- 
ings, among them the High School, Opera House, the 


There are important manufacturing establishments, in- 
cluding smelting and refining works, linseed-oil works, 
lead and nail works, car-shops and distillery. The stock- 
yards and beef-canning establishments are in South 
Omaha. The road follows the Platte River to Denver 
Junction, and then the Denver Branch still follows the 
river, having its grade all the way. The maximum grade 
is nine feet to the mile. The essential difference between 
the part of Nebraska seen now and that of Kansas seen 
before, is that the former is more sparsely settled. The 
Platte Valley is as fertile as the Kaw, and fast filling up 
with homes. The principal towns are Fremont, Schuy- 
ler, Columbus, Central City, Grand Island, Kearney and 
North Platte. Ogalalla, 342 miles from Omaha, is a great 
cattle centre but is now becoming surrounded by farms. 

One cannot comprehend the Plains until one of these 
trips has been taken. The great earthy sea with its miles 
of levels without a landmark is as much a mystery as the 
briny deep. , 

At Denver Junction the train is divided, and the Den- 
ver-bound portion turns to the irrigated lands of Colo- 
rado. There may be barren stretches, but there are 
spots of green and fringes of trees. Sterling is the most 
important town before Denver is reached. A little west 
of Sterling the mountains are in sight. If in daylight, 
they hold never-melting masses of snow toward the sun, 
or lose themselves in fleecy clouds; if it is night, they are 
only sombre monsters resting black against the sky, or 
almost lost in the indefinite gloom. Long’s Peak, 14,271 
feet high, is directly west, while James’, Gray’s and Pike’s 
rise lofty above their fellows. While noticing this, the 
train arrives in the great stone depot in Denver, and here 
the traveler, whatever his destination, is wisely apt to rest 
for a time. 


CHAPTER IE 
DENVER. 


This is the social and commercial centre of Colorado, 
though but little more than twenty years ago wild beasts 
roamed over its site. It is the gate to the mineral and 
scenic phenomena that have made the Rocky Mountains 
famous. From it arms of the Union Pacific Railway are 
thrown in every direction, reaching the best mines and 
most delightful resorts, the wildest gorges and loveliest 
parks, the haunts of game, and lakes and streams. The 
teeming life, which the city’s 60,000 people give, sends an © 
impulse throughout the commonwealth of which it is the 
capital. It is a rushing city. It takes pride in being 
metropolitan. It grows with astounding rapidity, but its 
advance is even and its foundation sure. 

By the happy accident of gold being found in the 
Platte, the pioneers selected the best possible location for 


‘their city, regardless, perhaps, of the fact that the main 


Post-office, hotels and various institutions of learning. | range swept by, just as it does to-day, in a glory of pur- 
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ple and snowy white, or that the flaming sunsets lighted 
to grandeur the western heights and the sky above them. 
This prospect is more attractive now, because seen across 
thrifty farms and miles of pasture. Denver is on the 
Plains, but almost within the shadow of the mighty hills 
which protect it from summer and winter alike, preventing 
climatic extremes. Colorado is renowned on both conti- 
nents for its mild and health-giving weather. Denver is 
at exactly the altitude most favorable to the invalid. It 
is 5,200 feet above the sea. This is not too high for the 
weak-lunged and decrepit. July does not burn them nor 
December freeze. The rarefied air heals their ills, but 
does not pierce their marrow like that of the lowlands 
and the coast. For pulmonary affections and the asthma 
it is almost a’ specific, as thousands brought back from 
the verge of the grave can testify. The last stage of 
consumption should stay away; but it is truly the last stage, 
when it cannot be relieved by living near the balsamic 
woods and boiling springs that are only a few hours 
distant — for the wand of the necromancer never wrought 
more mysterious changes than do the breezes singing 
from the mountains over the valley where Denver 
flourishes. 

Many a day may be whiled away by trips to neigh- 
boring resorts, of which Morrison, sixteen miles out, 
on the South Park, is an example. It is rich in scenery 
and natural springs, in groves, in hunting and fishing. 
These suburban adjuncts are important to the standing 
of Denver as a sanitarium. 

Socially, the city is at first an enigma. It is the home 
of strangers. Morally, as socially, it has peculiarities. 
Churches are numerous and stately. Life and property 
are as safe as anywhere. The character of the people is 
seen in the schools, which, in elegant and commodious 
structures, employ the best talent. 

The streets of Denver are long and level, and on either 
side are luxuriant rows of trees, half hiding the mansion 
of the millionaire and the neat home of the man of busi- 
ness, or the artisan. There is not a paved street in the 
city, or one in which the natural road-bed has been in 
any way enforced. The walks are of native stone, just 
as quarried, in ample slabs. All of the best residence 
streets afford a mile or two of excellent drive, many of 
them being like a floor for smoothness. A whirl along 
the Boulevard gives an unbroken view of the Range, and 
of the city, a story of progress, told in brick and stone. 
The livery stables keep for hire 3-minute horses, and 
charges are reasonable. 

The supply of drinking water is obtained from artesian 
wells, and is the very essence of purity, free from the 
alkali that is sometimes discerned in surface water. 

The buildings are evidences of liberality. The City 
Hall is an imposing structure of gray stone. The Court 
House would be a respectable capitol. The Tabor Grand 
Opera House is the finest in America, chaste and rich 
in carving and tapestry. The Union Depot is one of the 
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best, a marvel of completeness. The State and National 
Governments are each erecting costly buildings. 

Denver is remarkably easy of access, as its summer 
hotel arrivals of 600 per day would indicate. It is situ- 
ated so that the entire State must pay it tribute, and so 
that the ores of Wyoming, of Utah, of Idaho, of Mon- 
tana, of New Mexico must come to it fortreatment. It 
has the Argo and the Grant works, two of the largest 
smelting plants in the world, and objects of great interest 
to the visitor. It is the nucleus of many vast cattle-grow- 
ing enterprises, and the farmer tills upon every hand. It 
is 568 miles by the Union Pacific’s Short Line from 


_ Omaha, and 639 by the Kansas Division from Kansas City. 


It is reached by other railways from the East. Locally 
it is the centre of a remarkable system. The Colorado 
Central strikes out north and west, reaching the gold and 
silver of that section, and the banner agricultural district 
of the State. The Denver Pacific connects Denver with 
Cheyenne, the Boulder Valley finds the coal fields, the 
Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific finishes the mission of the 
Colorado Central. The Denver, South Park & Pacific 
is the direct route to Leadville and Gunnison. All these 
are owned and operated by the Union Pacific Railway, 
and have contributed largely to the present standing of 
Denver. The Denver & Rio Grande, the Denver, Utah 
& Pacific, and the Denver & New Orleans originated and 
have their head-quarters in this city. In short, those who 
come to Denver expecting to find a village, or a camp of 
tents and sheds, will be disappointed. It has all the im- 
provements and luxuries known to inland civilization. Its 
best hotels would be first-class in Chicago or St. Louis. 
It is the place from which to make excursions mountain- 
ward. During the tourist season tickets are sold by the 
Union Pacific to all points of interest at extremely low 
rates. 

For a number of seasons past the Union Pacific Rail- 
way has sustained a series of excursions that have been 
thoroughly appreciated, leading as they do, to some of 
the finest of scenic Colorado. Graymont, at the foot of 
Gray’s Peak, was the popular resort during 1885, partly 
because it was novel, and partly that the marvelous 
engineering and the grandeur of the surrounding moun- 
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tains is nowhere duplicated. Below is a partial list of ex- 
cursions, which may be made over the Colorado Central and 
South Park Divisions. It is impossible to give time with 
certainty, or rates, 
but information of 
that character may 


| 
| 
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South Park Division: Points as far as Webster and 
return : Leave Denver at about 9 A. M., and return at about 
6 P. M., stopping from two to six hours at destination, 
according to dis- 
tance. Delightful 
fishing along Platte 


be had from Union 


Cafion, and accom- 


Pacific advertising 


modations at every 


matter, of which a 


stopping point. 


Kenosha and re- 


good supply is 
printed and easily 
attainable. 


turn: Leave and 
arrive Denver as 


Colorado Cent- 


above. Trains pass 


ral Division: Boul- 


>. at Kenosha Sum- 


der and return: 


Leave Denver at 


“about: . 7 sind aM 
Reach Denver about 6 Pp. M._ This allows over five hours 
in Boulder. 


Sunset and return: Leave and arrive Denver as above. 
Arrive Sunset about 11 A. M., and leave a little after 
4 Vee IMU 


Estes Park and return: Leave Denver about 7 A. M. 
Arrive Longmont shortly after 9 4. M. Take stage and 
arrive Estes Park for supper. Returning, stage connects 
with trains at Longmont at about 3 P. M. Arrive Den- 
ver about 6 P. M. 

Central City and return: Leave Denver about 8 A. M. 
Arrive Central City about 11 a. M. Stay till 3 Pp. M., and 
arrive in Denver about 6 P. M. 

Idaho Springs and return: Leave and arrive Denver 
as above. This allows something over five hours at 
Idaho Springs. 

Central City, Idaho Springs and return: Leave and 
arrive Denver as above. Reach Central in time to con- 
nect with stage for Idaho and catch the down train, with 
an hour to spare. This trip may be reversed, Idaho 
being visited first. 

Georgetown and return: Leave and arrive Denver as 
above. This allows about three hours in Georgetown for 
Devil’s Gate, Bridal Falls or Green Lake. 

Graymont and return: Leave and arrive Denver as 
above. One hour in Graymont. Or leave Denver at 
about 3 P. M., arriving in Graymont at 8. Remain over 
night and leave at about 6.30 A. M., reaching Denver at 
I1; or remain for the afternoon train. 

Gray’s Peak and return: Reach Graymont as above. 
Horse and guide to the summit furnished by the Com- 
pany without extra charge. Distance from Graymont, 
five miles, over excellent trail. To ascend the peak in 
the morning, much the more favorable time, leave Den- 
ver on the afternoon train; otherwise on the morning 
train. 

Middle Park and return: Leave Denver for George- 
town, and there take stage for Hot Sulphur Springs and 
Grand Lake. One day’s ride each way. 
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mit, overlooking 
South Park, 10,000 
feet above the sea. 

Breckenridge and return: Leave Denver about 9 A. M. 
Dinner at Como. Supper at Breckenridge. Returning, 
leave Breckenridge about 11 A. M. Dinner at Como. 
Denver in time-for supper. Boreas, between Como and 
Breckenridge, has an altitude of 11,498 feet. 

Leadville and return: Leave Denver as for Brecken- 
ridge. Arrive Leadville for supper. Returning, leave 
Leadville about 9 A. M., and reach Denver for Supper. 

Buena Vista and return:, Leave Denver about 9 A. M. 
Arrive at about 4.30 P.M. Visit Cottonwood Hot Springs 
the next day and leave about Io A. M., reaching Denver 
for supper. 

Pitkin and return: Leave Denver about 9 A. M., reaching 
Pitkin about 9 P.M. In the morning leave Pitkin at about 
6.30, passing Alpine Tunnel, 11,623 feet above the sea 
during the forenoon, and arriving in Denver for supper. 

Gunnison and return: Same as above, Gunnison lying 
twenty-five miles further from Denver than Pitkin. 

Combination routes: Leadville, via the South Park 
and returning via the Denver & Rio Grande, consuming 
about the same time as both ways via one route. 

Gunnison, via South Park and return via the Denver & 
Rio Grande, consuming about the same time as both 
ways via one route. 

Gunnison, via Leadville, over the South Park Railway, 
and returning via the Denver & Rio Grande, by way of 
Pueblo. | 

Such are some of the trips which may be made cheaply 
and with profit. The time named is the shortest possi- 
ble. Many of the visits may well be lengthened to days 
and weeks. Special rates for tourists during the summer 
are made by the railways, at from 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low regular tariff. 
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This is one of the wildest of the gorges that cleaves 
the hills, making a huge pathway for man. Through it 
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over the Loop, and 


further 


pausing at the stony foot of Gray’s Peak. 
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, the favorite of old Coloradoans, that the tourist 


silver veins of Georgetow 


canon 


has been blasted, in solid rock, the road-bed of the Col- 
orado Central, following its windings by one branch to 
Golden Gilpin, and sending another to the exhaustless 
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will first be directed. The illusion that it may be reached 
by twenty minutes’ walk will pass away after one or two 
efforts toward it. It is in reality reached bya ride of but 
little over an hour from the Union Depot. The route is 
along the base of the foot-hills, while on the other hand, 
are ranch homes and pleasant fields. It leads by the 
Grant smelter, in full blast, and by the stacks of Argo, where 
gold and silver shine in yellow and white profusion, past 
Golden, dark with smoke and the shadows of towering 
buttes, and soon into a colossal rent, whose gaping edges 
reared hundreds of feet above, end in crude sculpture stand- 
ing clear against a strip of sky. Far below these weather- 
carved images roars a murky stream, beating itself to 
milky whiteness against opposing boulders, and sending 
its defeated spray up to the very car wheels. This is 
Clear Creek Cafion, charming, if stupendous, and all the 
more impressive that the level of Denver is only twenty 
miles away. The engine darts across and back’ again. 
It hugs one side for an instant, and then the jutting ledge 
that supports it is on the other. The mountains hang 
over, giants of protection, and in them may be traced the 
blackened lineaments of exaggerated human or goblin 
shape. 

At Beaver Brook a rivulet, with murmured song, comes 
silvering down the rocks. Here the chasm often sounds 
to music, and the moonlight searches out scores of merry 
dancers, whose steps and merriment from the pavilion, 
softly echo down the cafion. A sudden bend brings in 
sight the Forks of the Creek. Taking the right fork, the 
engine finds its laboring way no easier. It toils upward, 
without rest, past Chinese miners hip-deep in water, till 
the gulch widens, mills and houses begin to appear, and 
Black Hawk is reached, ' Here is to be seen every phase 
of the working of mineral from dusty, rusty ore to glit- 
tering ingots, for the town is built on metal, and beneath 
and all around it, miners are at work. The apparent 
eagerness of their cottages to tumble into the street does 
not seem to bother the workers in this busy hive. Just 
a mile beyond is Central City, but to reach it the train 
passes over four miles of marvelously constructed track, 
passing, as it rises, the dumps of famous mines, and 
above crushing and grinding mills. There is now a com- 
prehensive view of the two towns reaching out and touch- 
ing each other, of the little valley, and of the Snowy 
Range, whose spotless robe is not doffed to the sun of 
summer. Weeks may be spent in the vicinity of these 
two places with profit and daily increasing pleasure. No- 
where else can a better idea of mining and milling be 
obtained. James’ Beak is ascended from Central easily. 
To slight it would be counted disloyalty. That the 
accommodations are good it.is hardly necessary to state, 
as Colorado towns always expect visitors, and have an 
ever-ready welcome. 

In leaving, the cars may be taken back to the Forks, or 
a stage directly to Idaho Springs, by way of Virginia 
Cafion, rich in history and the lore of early days. 


Idaho Springs is the finest resort, in so far as Nature 
equips resorts, that the Rocky Mountains afford. It is in 
a cup formed by the receding, half-encircling sides of the 
cafion. ‘he nearer heights are not so rugged but that 
verdure clothes them to the tops. Fine walks and drives 
abound. Lovers have a lane dedicated and given over to 
them. Hotels are good, and society the best. The place 
is so near Denver that business men have their families 
summer there. The springs themselves are the great 
attraction, resting the wearied, healing the sick. Hot 
and steaming they bubble and hiss from the ground, or, 
icy cool, rise to the surface and steal away in glassy 
streams. Besides numerous private baths, there is a 
mammoth swimming bath, through which a current from 
the earth’s bosom is always flowing. There is a natural 
cavern, hot as a Turkish bath-room, and more effective 
than that penetrating bath. It boils impurities from the 
blood, and aches from the bones. There seems to be life 
in it; the pool that the angel troubled could hardly work 
greater wonders of cure. The cold water is drunk with 
the same zest that the warm is laved in, and with equally 
good results. There is no place in the world, so travelers 
affirm, where a large sanitarium could be established so 
properly as at Idaho Springs. It has everything that the 
delicate require, particularly the pure air, constant sun- 
shine, and invigorating waters. That the little place of 
1,000 souls is beautifully situated, that its garden plats 
are bright, and its cottage homes elegant, takes nothing 
from its attractiveness. 

From Idaho Springs a trail leads along Chicago Creek 
to Chicago Lakes, 11,500 feet above sea-level, the highest 
bodies of water on the continent, and the seat of Bier- 
stadt’s “ Storm in the Rockies.”” Between Idaho Springs 
and Georgetown is Fall River, a pretty stream. 

Further on is Georgetown, built on silver-bearing soil, 
and pressed close on three sides by the mountains. It is 
strange to see this town of 4,000 people an animated 
gem in the setting of the Rockies, with long, roomy, 
stoneless streets, and handsome residences. It has an 
altitude of 8,000 feet—the ideal height many consider it. 
Georgetown at first seems to be in the end of the cafion, 
but there is an opening beyond, and through it, after 
resting for several years, the Colorado Central has forced 
its way. Through Georgetown lies the route to Middle 
Park. 

Green Lake, an emerald gem, sparkles only two miles 
away from the town, but 2,000 feet higher. There is a 
good road to it, and boats and other accommodations at 
the end of the drive. The lake is translucent as crystal, 
but the basin that holds it is green, the sand in it is green, 
and the moss festooning its rocks is like a green veil idly 
floating, or, clinging close, is like the carving on a sub- 
merged and fallen mosque. The little skiff seems as if 
about to strike one of these rocks, but the oar, used as a 
measure, fails to reach the supposed. obstacle. In places 
the depth is unknown, and its feeding springs have never 
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been found ; but it is there in its beauty, andthe sun plays 
it into a thousand tints. It smiles in soundless calm, 
and the coquetry of the breeze can only woo it to a frown. 
It is a mystic sheet, spectral almost, especially when the 
day is dimming, and the tall pines reflected in it look som- 
bre as sentinel ghosts. Far in the depths the gaunt 
limbs of skeleton trees, dead but erect, beckon below the 
ripples. Trout glide through the branches where once the 
songster of the forest plumed his wings. The surface is in 
perfect repose, when without the stir of a breath a tremor 
passes over it. Perhaps the water sprites hold carnival! 
The tremor comes again, and out in the centre are swells 
that rise and roll and break, and dashing waves come 
spraying, white-capped and furious, on the shore. The 
shadowed trees and summits dance like witches of the 
night about their eerie cauldron. Then peace again. 
The reflections have no motion. The quiet bosom of 
the lake is without dimple or purl. Oh! elfish and 
uncanny little surge, when will you give up your secret ? 

At one end of the lake is the Battle Ground of the 
Gods, where great boulders lay as the wrath of warring 
deities has hurled them. Some of the largest of these 
have formed the Cave of the Winds, through which the 
breezes sigh dolefully. There is no more comely body 
of water anywhere to be found than this. 

As varied as has thus far been the aspect, as rugged 
the monster towers and castles, as perfect the Sphinx 
and the “ Mother Grundy,” Georgetown is passed before 
an inkling of the real glories of the trip is discovered. The 


mind may understand readily a train winding through a 
chasm. It is less easy to understand how it begins to 
rise, rise, rise along the side till finally you look down 
upon a town in miniature. This is the way the train 
proceeds. Through the suburbs of Georgetown it worms 
its way up a steep grade, carved and blasted through the 
rock, and skirts the side of mountains that lose their 
crests in snow. In the valley flows the little stream of 
Clear Creek. Past Devil’s Gate, and Bridal Veil Falls, 
curves and climbs the engine. Looking directly above 
you, you perceive a railroad track on a high iron bridge 
crossing the one you are following almost at right angles, 
but in the form of a crescent. You wonder what road 
that is above and how it got there. For a little way the 
track is comparatively straight, then it veers to the right, 
crosses the creek and starts down the valley, but still up 
grade. For perhaps a quarter of a mile this continues. 
Then the creek is crossed again on a high iron bridge. 
Looking directly down you perceive a track below you. 
You wonder what track it is, and how it got there. Look 
again. It is your own track. You are on the bridge up 
to which you were looking a moment ago. You have 
ridden over an immense loop, one of four in existence. 
There is one on the Southern Pacific, one in Switzerland 
and one in the Andes of South America. But this is 
more complex than any of the others. 

The bridge is 300 feet long and eighty-six high. From 
it Georgetown may be seen, one way nestled in its 
mountains, and the other way there is a confusion of 
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tracks. It is a remarkable climb from 
here to the “ Big Fill,’ which is seven- 
ty-six feet high on too sharp a curve 
to admit of a bridge, and comes near 
being a duplication of the loop. George- 
town is still in sight beyond the three 
parallel tracks of the loop. Looking 
down from the final curve there is a 
wealth of track, but it dodges hither 
and thither, no portion seemingly hav- 
ing any special relation to its neighbor. 
Occasionally the entire trackage comes 
in range at once. The distance from 
Georgetown to Silver Plume, in an air- 
line, is a little over a mile; by wagon 
road, two miles; by rail, four and a half 
miles. The cost of this bit of railroad- 
ing was $200,000. The cost of build- 
ing clear to Graymont, eight and a 
half miles, from Georgetown, was 
$465,000. 

Toward Silver Plume there is the 
same steep grade, the same view of 
the mountains, dotted above timber-line with mines in 
active operation, and Graymont is reached. 
road rests— rests in the heart of the Rockies and under 
the shadow of its proudest summits. By this time the 


tourist has seen much, and yet is keen for more. More 
iS awaiting. 


Here the: 


CH ACPA inant Vee 
; GRAY’S PEAK. 


This is hid by intervening 
mountains from Graymont, the 
station where horses are taken 
for its ascent. There is a cosy 
little hotel here with plenty of 
safe horses and guides. But the 
trail is so easy that a child could 
almost lead the way, though 
Gray’s is higher than Pike’s or 
Long’s and only Blanca and 
Uncompahgre exceed it—they, 
by an insignificant number of 
feet. Mounting after breakfast, 
by a sharp twirl to the left, an 
earnest climb begins, that con- 
tinues over ridge and wooded 
gully for two miles. This brings 
the tourist to timber-line: The 
track has dwindled to a path. 
On the left are abrupt heights 
to which cling the lonely cabins 
of miners, fastened in some 
mysterious way, and looking like 
the merest toys. Tunnels above 
them appear to have no greater 
circumference than rabbit holes, 
and a stray prospector, jumping 
from ledge to ledge, is a fly-like 
speck. The trail leads across 
grassy-banked rivulets and 
blooming knolls, past Kelso 
Mountain, and then, rounding a 
hillock, for the first time Gray’s 
Peak looms up _ unobscured. 
What a world of power must 
have builded it! How the uni- 
verse must have quaked when it 
came forth! Gray’s Peak is not 
rough and chasmed ; but its vast- 
ness seems greater that it has 
preserved such a geological calm, 
and now, like a monarch, mighty 
in its superiority, looks down up- 
on its fellows, sending the morn- 
ing shadow of its greatness far on 
to the Pacific slope, and at even- 
ing toward the remote Atlantic. 

It is a mass, dead and awful. A sort of ecstacy comes 
over the beholder, and a desire to press forward, shouting 
as he goes. The air is rare and clear. Still flowers are 


blooming under the horse’s hoofs— flowers brilliant and 


sweet. Snow is piled about in eternal drifts, and below 
each drift, drawing its life from the exuding dampness, is 
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a bed of flowers. Strange anomaly! Winter’s hoary 
locks decked with the buds of June. Vegetation is soon 


left behind, except here and there a hardy plant rooted 


in the rocks. The trail ahead is seen a series of inclined 
planes to the very crest, going backward and forward, 
always rising. The hills are far below, then the cliffs 
which had been so lofty. The lesser mountains are left, 
and the only one unconquered is Gray’s. A wavering 
line stretches back to the valley, and you wonder vaguely 
if you have just come over it. The horse is panting 
as he takes the last turn, and his shoes click upon the 
granite jewels of the Continental crown. Gray’s Peak 
is beneath you. The sea is 14,441 feet below your level. 
Hats off! The Genius of this sublime solitude demands 
homage. 

They who have traversed the Globe say that it affords 
but one such prospect. A pictured landscape so mighty 
in conception that it overpowers, yet harmonious as an 
anthem in all its infinite diffusion of color and form; 


framed only by the limit of the eye’s vision; a picture 


where the lakes gleam and the rivers flow, the trees nod, 
and the cloud-ships clash in misty collision with the peaks 
that have invaded their realm, while the moving sun 
floods it with real life and warmth. 

What is beheld in silence who shall describe? Below 
is the kingly monument meeting the heavens, and declar- 
ing with them the glory of God; in every direction 


spurs of the Rocky Mountains bewilder the eye till re- 
moteness swallows them up. Pike’s Peak is a neighbor ; 
Lincoln’s and Long’s seem near. The smoke of a score 
of towns is seen. Every park in the State may be 
located. Rivers are traced from source to mouth. East- 
ward are the plains—a waterless ocean—each town a 
fleet, each house a sail, each grove an island. A dozen 
peaks over 14,000 feet high are described. The Holy 
Cross, like a sacred seal, glints miles and miles away. 
The Uintah Mountains, in Utah, are faint but distinct, 
and so the Spanish Peaks, which keep watch at the line 
between Colorado and New Mexico. 

For hours the soul drinks of the vials of wonder, till 
a mist settles down over the plain, and remembered 
afterward, the downward journey is but the awakening 
from a dream. 

To stand upon the top at sunrise is a tourist triumph. 
To do this, Graymont must be left at1 a. M. Scaling 
the path by moonlight, fording noisy but unseen streams, 
or plunging into the darkness of the pines, is a novel 
experience. Says one: 

“Sunrise on Gray’s Peak! And the grim, granite 
monster shining with a borrowed luster gave back faintly 
the glow of coming morning. Gradually the stars faded 
out. The thousand mounts turned rosy before Aurora’s 
approach and then burst into a radiance of responsive 
greeting as she asserted full sway. The valley below 
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was covered up in darkness, for the light that quenched 
the stars did not fall upon it. The land§cape, at first 
but a vast expanse without shape or limit, resolved into 
an army of mountains, gathered in stupendous array 
about the Dome of the Continent. Imagine a view such as 
the flying bird has, seen with a human vision which com- 
prehends the true and the beautiful, whether found in the 
realm of nature or art. 
Imagine the heavens 
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OHAPPE oN? 

; PLATTE CANON. 
Through this sinuous rift in the mountains rushes the 
Platte River, dancing out of its shadowy channel into the 
full light of the valley, twenty miles from Denver. The 
South Park Division of the Union Pacific Railway, 


the short line to Lead- 
ville, Aspen, Glenwood 


divinely painted, the 


Springs and the Gun- 


earth striving to give 


nison Country, enters 


back its color, the con- 
course of peaks meet- 
ing the clouds, and the 


the defile Where the 
river leaves it, making 
the transition so en- 


valleys stretching be- 


tirely without warning 


tween, developing up- 
on the sight, just as 
the image thrown by a 
monster stereopticon, 
as the light comes 
over the heights upon 
them.” 


Gray’s Peak is Col- 
orado’s finest scenic 
attraction. It is the 
highest point accessi- 
ble by horse, and com- 
mands the most unap- 
proachable view. It 
is easily reached from 
Denver. A cheap rate 
has been: made by the 
Union Pacific, which 
makes its ascent a mat- 
tersof little:cost, = The 
ride back is quickly 
over, and, as the train 
hurries toward Denver, 
it is easy to imagine 
that the Cation has been remodeled; that the hanging 
rocks hang further, and the Mother Grundy is more 
grotesque than before. Observation cars allow an unob- 
structed view, and while yet the tourist is looking out, he 
stops in the Union depot, amid hurrying people and 
rumbling trucks, satisfied, delighted and inspired. 

Clear Creek Canin is a special excursion point during 
the summer, to tourists every day, and to the public on 
Sunday, the rates given being by far the lowest in vogue 
in the Rocky Mountain region. The popular excursions 
of the Union Pacific Railway have nowhere met with a 
more cordial welcome than over this division, especially 
since the line was completed to Graymont. And verily 
it is not strange. Gray’s Peak alone is worth the circuit 
of the world to see. The symbol of Eternity, if such 
earthly symbol there be, it awes the frivolous to reverence, 
and the reverent to new depths of adoration. 


DOME ROCK IN 


that it is as if to another 
sphere. Houses and 
trees and grassy slopes 
are left for the yawn 
of two mighty jaws 
which menace, but 
never come together. 
The noise of the loco- 
motive and the clatter 
of steel against steel 
cannot drown the up- 
roar of the hemmed-in 
In” 


torrent that beats 
frenzy its  captor’s 
stony sides. The only 


token of man’s pres- 
ence is the road and 


the train speeding 
smoothly over it. 
There is a_ strange 


waving motion that 
thrills without alarm- 
ing, and to which the 
tourist soon becomes 


PLATTE CANON. 


accustomed. 

The general aspect is much like that of Clear Creek 
Cafion, opinion dividing as to which is the more replete 
with startling interest, but Clear Creek can hardly match 
Dome Rock and Cathedral Spires. The Platte out-roars 
and out-foams the other torrent, the walls rise more 
majestically, and assume more gigantic shapes. There 
are numerous little towns where the Cafion widens— 
Deansbury, Pine Grove, Crosson’s, Slaght’s and Grant’s 
—where comfortable hotels have been erected amidst the 
most attractive of scenery and the best trout fields. For 
full fifty milés there is a succession of complex curves, 
and beetling heights coming almost together above, their 
cold brows inclined in perpetual silent salute. Nature 
has shaped the rocks so oddly that giants seemingly stand 
guard by their castles perched dizzily above, but scorning 
to molest the rabble going uninvited through their pos- 
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sessions. It is a fascinating sight to watch the engine, 
its gleaming fire an inward life, its puffs a pulse, and 
the sparks flying crimson, drops of agony. At times the 
cliff is directly ahead. Unwittingly you brace for the 
shock to come when the cars shall be dashed to pieces 
against its flinty face. But with a quick turn to the right 
or left the passage by is made in safety. The train hur- 
ries by picturesque hamlets, among which Estabrook 
Park is perhaps the most delightful, and up Kenosha Hill 
by a miracle of engineering, and from the top you behold 
such a panorama as was never seen before from the win- 
dows of a railway coach. It is South Park, soft in its 
coloring, magnificent in its sweep of distance, clothed in 
summer’s velvet, trimmed with the ermine of never- 
melting snow, shaded by promontory and flecked by 
countless hundreds of cattle. At the base of the cliffs 
flowers bloom, but at the summit the chill of winter is in 
the breeze that tunefully rocks the pines. Cafions, 
smoky with unending dusk, and brilliant with nodding 
ferns, are formed by off-shoots of the mountains. 
The grass waves like a sea that knows no rest, its shore 
of murky evergreen brightened by the lighter tinge of 
the aspen and the sheen of its marble stem. Flocks and 
herds nibble by lakes that glisten back at the sky, and 
reflect its hazy phantoms. It is one of Nature’s master- 
pieces, and to those who love the quiet of beauty rather 
than its ruggedness, nothing will be found more impres- 
sive. The road just skirts the Park, so that the view 


extends clear over it, and then it aims with a new 
impulse toward the centre, rounding into the little town 
of Como. 

From Como an arm reaches out for Gunnison and 
Aspen, and another for Leadville, the camp which laughs 
at rivals, which is alone in the proudness of its record 
and the boundlessness of its store. The cars rise as 
Como is left, rounding a shelf blasted in solid granite, 
that may be seen from the town. The trees are dense, 
but for some distance through their openings may be 
caught glimpses of the park. Then for a time they 
close and shut out from sight all but the nearer moun- 
tains. Soon at the left the incline changes to an abrupt 
precipice. Far below winds a wagon road and a crooked 
stream. The track that has been traversed may be 
observed for an instant just where it begins the curving 
ascent of the hill, and then it goes from sight. It is re- 
markable that every foot of the way should be crowded with 
the unique and wonderful. Nature has been most lavish 
in her eccentricity of contour and tinge. No other 
course of twice the length has scattered along it half the 
marvels that here are multiplied and heaped up in wildest 
plenty. 

From Boreas the view is sublime. The trees are dense 
and luxuriant, with an odor like a balm. Ten Mile Range 
rises ponderously to the skies at the left, the valley of the 
Blue lying between, under a veil of perpetual haze. The 
creek, or river, follows the valley’s contour, and on the 
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banks is an old Ute trail, that has become grass-grown 
since pressed by the moccasins of the braves. There is 
always more snow on the west than the east of the moun- 
tains, and, in great fields or scattered patches, it scouts 
the idea that the summer’s sun can overcome it. 

The dividing eminence is so apparent, that the two 


just cool enough for health and comfort. It has the shel- 
ter of the Rockies, the breeze from refreshing snow, the 
murmuring song of the Blue, which is a typical mountain 
stream, pure and impetuous. The society is good. There 
is a freedom about it, perhaps, that might cause more 
exclusive culture to elevate its eyebrows. Everybody 


NEAR BRECKENRIDGE, ON THE WAY TO LEADVILLE. 


ends'of the train slant very decidedly down their respec- 
tive slopes. In some features this is the most interesting 
passage of the range to be had. The descent will be apt 
to disturb the timid. Alarm is needless. The engines 
and cars are so equipped with brakes under instant con- 
trol that accidents are'out of the question. At least they 
never occur. Of this descent it is impossible to convey 
an idea. The marvelous feats of the engineer cannot be 
realized except by an actual sight. From Rocky Point, 
Breckenridge is, in view,and about a mile and one-half 
away. To reach it the train makes the rambling circuit 
of over six miles, skirting huge boulders, darting through 
cuts in solid rock and apparently aiming for any place in 
the world excepting Breckenridge. But it gets there. 
The second time the town comes in sight it is hardly 
nearer in a straight line. Then passing a lot of semi- 
loops around the foot-hills it is seen again and lost no 
more. 

Breckenridge is a delightful little town at an altitude of 
9,555 feet —an altitude which knows no summer, as the 
term is understood by the sweltering East, but which is 


seems to enjoy life. Manyyexcellent families make it at 
least a summer home. The rougher element of mining 
life is wanting. If there at all it is content to stay on the 
surrounding hills. The hunting in the near vicinity, 
especially during September, is not excelled in Colorado. 
Trout fishing in Black Lake, the Blue, Arkansas and Ten 
Mile is easily productive of enough and to spare. 

But, although Breckenridge invites a lengthened pause, 
it is not the present destination. Following down the 
valley the proximal bluffs are found less steep, and in 
places the width gives room for the neatest of houses, 
and stock fed to sleekest fatness. Now the scent is of 
mingled pine and new mown hay; while above, the snow 
gives out an idle contradiction to the fields. Near Dillon 
the Blue is swollen by the addition of the Snake and Ten 
Mile. It is a little this side of Dillon that the road veers 
into the valley of the latter, but is continued by a spur 
down the Blue to Dillon, Keystone and Montezuma, all 
of them, and especially the last, being important mining 
camps. They, with Breckenridge, are the principal towns 
of Summit County, one of the richest in the State. It is 
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increasing its output rapidly since the South Park branch 
of the Union Pacific has reached it and set its latent 
wealth in motion. Thousands of true fissure veins are 
untouched and, presumably, thousands undiscovered. 

Dillon has some agricultural backing and some medici- 
nal springs of great local fame. Keystone is five miles 
further on. Many prospectors here lade themselves with 
pick and pack and plunge into the mountains, generally 
with the result of finding what they seek and selling it to 
advantage, or working it into a bonanza. To hunters 
and fishermen it is a natural base of operation. This, 
however, is not on the way to Leadville, but on a spur 
beyond Dickey, where the Leadville train turns into the 
valley of the Ten Mile. From Dickey clear to Leadville 
there is no hint of monotony. Ten Mile range at the 
left rises to a dizzy height and terminates in crumbling 
castles which, obscured by distance, are perfect represen- 
tations of old ruins. They are generally bedecked with 
snow, which adds to the effect. The place is rather 
sombre at midday, but the dense pine, the shadow of the 
cliffs, and the deepening gray of evening, seem intensely 
weird. It is useless to mention in detail the points of this 
valley and the Arkansas into which the train soon passes. 
There is a quick succession of pictures, of mountain and 
of sky and woodland ever changing. Those familiar 
with Rocky Mountain scenery can conjure up an ideal 
view, and will not be disappointed when they look upon 
the real. To those yet to take their first glimpse it is 
simply impossible to convey an idea of the situation. 
They cannot imagine a train loaded with passengers 
winding through passes that would only in a natural 
state haye made a good trail for pack animals. The 
track is high up on the hill-side most of the time, though 
for a while it is in the little level of the valley. The term 
““‘horse-shoe” might be applied to any one of a dozen 
curves. <A “horse-shore”’ has lost its novelty in Colorado. 

The approach to Leadville is interesting. It is a tri- 
umph of the engineer’s art. Far below, the valley is 
seen as the birds might see it, while above, among the 
silent trees and the defiant rocks, the locomotive finds 
its way. Leadville is a lofty city, but the South Park 
entrance to it is a marked descent. Several towns on 
the way are higher. Kokomo is 10,606, Robinson 10,851, 
Climax 11,325, Alicante 11,224, and Bird’s-Eye, from 
where the grandest view is obtained, 10,696. Leadville’s 
altitude is 10,213. 

The trip to Leadville is a magnificent treat in itself, 
and at its termination one of the strangest cities of the 
world is open for inspection. Much that has been said 
about Leadville is true, and more is as far from the truth 
as it could well be. It is the world’s greatest mineral 
center, and that in itself gives it an attraction. It is not 
the wicked place that it is pictured by so many corre- 
spondents, who are dazzled by its midnight gaslight and 
befogged by the fumes of its dance halls. 
gambling resorts, so are there churches. 


If there are 
There are com- 


pressed within its limits every social grade known to any 
city, and each grade has to realize the existence of its 
neighbor. Hence, the recoil of the puritanical, and the 
badly-written harangue of the moral scribbler, who has 
been seeing the sights, against the sinfulness of Leadville. 

The crack of the pistol has subsided at the bidding of 
the law, and the cemetery of nameless graves receives no 
more recruits. With no guiding precedent the camp 
grew from an embryo staté to a finished one, swiftly and 
healthfully. But while the crudeness is gone, the sounds 
of reverence and revelry mingle strangely, and the novice 
is interested—perhaps shocked. There is much to in- 
spect in the noted mines and in the smelters. There 
are good hotels, and aside from the interest excited by 
the very fact that it is Leadville and not some other place, 
it is full of charms, scenic and new. Reached by a de- 
lightful drive of six miles are Evergreen Lakes, provided 
with boats and with ample accommodations. Twin Lakes 
are also accessible. Livery here, as in every Western 
town, is excellent, and the drives correspond to the road- 
sters. Leadsville’s altitude is too great in individual cases 
for long residence, but nowhere does better health pre- 
vail, and nowhere else are the inhabitants so intensely 
loyal to their home. 

The altitude makes heat unknown in summer, and in 
winter it never gets colder than in the Middle States, 
never as cold as in New England, and never keeps the 
mercury in frigid subjection as long as in either place. 
Usually the air is delicious, the temperature perfect. Like 
the State in general, Leadville is a good place for weak 
lungs, its own physicians giving it first rank, ten of the 
leading ones uniting in the following statement : 

“The undersigned, practising physicians of Leadville, 
hereby certify that they never met with a case of genuine 
tubercular consumption which had originated here, and 
never knew of an imported case which, if brought here 
in the early stages of the disease, failed to be benefited.” 

Such testimony should be heeded, for a sojourn in 
Leadville may add years to life, as it will certainly add 
much to experience. 


Chrshn hy vel, 
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This involves —taking for granted that Denver is the 
starting point—the pleasant necessity of another ride 
through never-wearying Platte Cation and through South 
Park. There is nothing that will bear repetition better 
than this trip. It is like a book whose real gems of 
worth are only brought fully to light by a second reading. 
Indeed, it is a book, with the valley out from Denver the 
preface, the river’s gorge the opening chapter, while the 
Park thickens the happy plot. Each chapter of the vol- 
ume gains in interest. Hills are its pages, and rocks and 
trees its type; and the Artist of artists illustrates it. 
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More keenly than ever the tourist’s eye is alert, and it 
is never disappointed. To Como the way is familiar, but 
beyond it is altogether new. At Garo’s a branch is sent 
to Fairplay and further. At Buena Vista there is much 
to pleasantly detain. The town is attractive in itself and 
its location. The mountains are its guardians, and from 
them a rapid but clear stream comes down to water it. 
The altitude of 8,000 feet gives an enviable summer clime, 
cool and bracing. Upon good grounds Buena Vista 
claims to be one of the finest and most healthful resorts 
in the State. From here are reached Cottonwood Springs, 
and the creek, lake, and cafion of the same name, the 
four making a very pleasant combination. The springs 
are as good as any, and many visitors go to them each 
summer. Both lakes and streams are trout strongholds, 
while the cafion for miles is an exaggerated bowl, out of 
which it would be almost impossible to scramble, and 
into which the only paths are worn by trickling rills. 

After leaving Buena Vista, Hortense inaugurates the 
real climb. Here stands a complete hotel which would 
pay a lessee handsomely. There is now a stern contest 
between steam and gravitation—steam wins. Of all 
wonderful rides this is the most wonderful. What are 
words or the painter’s willing brush? The spectator, if 


this ride; that the audacity of engineering man has al- 
ways stopped short of this extreme. As the valley is 
left the well-ballasted track seems in the shadow of the 
mountains — from whose protection it never escapes — but 
atrail. It dodges hither and thither most puzzlingly. It 
leads by cozy nooks, and castled hills, and miniature val- 
leys, which appear in glimpses, and are gone. At Hey- 
wood Springs are seething fountains charged with health 
—and, by the way, an excellent chance for capital to start 
a hotel. It would pay from the first. The accommoda- 
tions there, as yet, are limited, but many improvements 
have been made, and guests have many comforts. Along 
Chalk Creek are craggy pillars and mighty freaks in stone, 
that by their bulk put to shame any work of human hands. 

Deeper grows the solitude, deeper and more drear. 
The trees have been swept by fire, but higher up they 
are green again. Still above them rise the gray peaks, 
monsters of chilly chaos. The only life they know is 
that of the prospector, who searches in them for a 
fortune. No vegetation can find a hold near their sum- 
mits. Huddled close to their bases are little towns all 
along the line. The highest are St. Elmo, Alpine, and 
Hancock. These towns, aside from St. Elmo, which is an 
important stage and division station, are supported by 
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never before silenced, stands before the display, down 
upon which he gazes from his Pullman in cloudland, mute. 
It is something to know that the world cannot duplicate 


great mineral deposits, Chalk Creek valley being rich in 
gold and silver. 
Their people look rather scornfully upon the denizens of 
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more ordinary altitudes. They do not find gardens essen- 
tial to happiness, nor lawns an absolute requirement. At 
St. Elmo, the Aspen-bound traveler leaves the cars, and 
finds the Concords of the Western Stage Line in waiting, 
their six horses impatient to be off. There is ahead a 
genuine Rocky Mountain stage ride. For a time the road 
is up hill, then, after crossing Tin Cup Range, it strikes by 
pleasant woods into Taylor Park, the first town reached 
being that of Tin Cup, where the stage halts with the 
grandest of flourishes. 

There are no mountains now excepting those at staid 
and respectful distance on every hand, for Taylor Park 
has been reached. It is smooth generally and rolling like 
an Iowa prairie, with clusters of pine and numerous water 
courses. This Park affords good grazing during the sum- 
‘mer, but has too great a depth of snow in winter. A few 
hay ranches are to be seen, but most of the surface is 
apparently absolute waste. There is good hunting and 
fishing, however, and there have been some booms. At 
Hillerton are the decaying vestiges of one of these. This 
town in 1884 contained several thousand people. There 
was no reason for any town at all excepting a naturally 
beautiful site. To-day there are a dozen deserted cabins, 
a blind mule, some tent poles and a lonely flag staff, 
around which, during the campaign of 1884, hundreds of 
men shouted themselves hoarse. Now these men have 
moved to other camps, not a few to Aspen. 

Willis is the dinner station. Here is a log house, a 
good meal, and another change of horses, and again the 
stage rolls on. Bowman is the next stop. Here there is 
a change of driver as well as horses, and thus re-enforced 
the outfit begins the climb of Taylor range. It is more 
difficult of ascent than the Tin Cup, yet it is far from 
dangerous, and to those who rode by horse-power into 
early Leadville, or remember staging as it used to be in 
San Juan, it seems easy enough. 

St. Catherine’s Lake, passed during the last relief, 
is a beautiful sheet of water, oval in shape and perhaps 
two-thirds of a mile in length. It is so protected by sur- 
rounding heights as to look like glass, reflecting everything 
in it with the precision of a mirror. So far as known it 
contains no life, no one ever having had the energy to 
stock it with trout or build a boat for it, though timber is 
plenty and to be had for the cutting. The lake has been 
sounded for a depth of 200 feet and no bottom found. In 
time, with proper development, it would make a great 
resort. 

Ashcroft is the only place between Bowman and Aspen. 
It looks like a relic. At one time a flourishing little burg, 
it has dwindled to a bunch of largely deserted shanties. 
The dance hall stands empty, the lights are out and the 
sirens have moved on. The fact of Ashcroft’s desertion 
is no argument against it or Aspen’s permanency, nor has 
it any bearing upon the latter camp. Ashcroft has many 
good mines yet, and the belts that are making its neighbor 
famous run up to and beyond it. Have no fear for Ash- 


croft. Aspen, it must be remembered, was incorporated 
in 1881, its growth has been steady, and at no time in 
advance of its resources. It will be a matter of no sur- 
prise to those who have investigated if Aspen’s record will 
equal that of Leadville, and the proud Carbonate camp be 
obliged to share its honors; not that it shall grow smaller, 
but that Aspen shall become yearly greater. The road 
from Ashcroft down has been much improved, and we 
drove over it right merrily, reaching Aspen just after 
dusk, when the lamps are glowing and the men, having 


_ returned from the mines, give the streets a lively aspect. 


There are about 6,000 people in Aspen. They are all 
doing well. The merchants carry large stocks and receive 
prompt pay. Wages in the mines are a little better than 
elsewhere in the State, $3.50 per day being paid for each 
shift, which may be either six or eight hours, according 
to the speed with which work is being pushed. In either 
case the drill-head is heat-hot. Freighter’s make good 
money, and the capitalist gets about whatever per cent. 
he chooses to ask. There is a great field for capital, 
although that already on the ground would rather not 
admit the fact. There are good schools and churches, 
plenty of societies, one bank — exclusive of faro. There 
should be at least another bank. For the most part the 
money used in Aspen has been practically dug from its 
environs. The solid men of the camp are those who came 
there in an early day, and have lived with it. There are 
numerous fine residences ranging in price from $3,500 to 
$6,000. The town is admirably located, being on a flat 
with just a perceptible slope and with mountains on every 
hand, while the Roaring Fork runs by. The mines are © 
all in the mountains, good roads have been built to them 
and ore is thus readily carried down. ‘The smelter does 
a good business and is making a very handsome profit. 
It certainly turns out a good deal of bullion. It charges 
an average of $35 for treatment, and will not touch ore 
that does not work readily or contain some necessary flux. 
Another smelter would fill a long-felt want, and there 
would yet be plenty of crude ore to ship over the range. 
As it is now, ore running forty ounces in silver is low 
grade and thrown over the dump. When, with proper 
facilities, fifteen-ounce ore is worth treating it is certainly 
too bad that ore in Aspen must be several times as rich. 
to pay for hauling at all. The local smelter will take 
forty-ounce ore if favorable to its own purposes, but there 
must be a much greater per cent. than that of the white 
metal to pay for shipment to Denver, Leadville or Pueblo. 
Aspen is all it purports to be. The first railroad to get in 
will be fortunate and reap a rich harvest. At present the 
Union Pacific has the advantage, and is carrying the 
freight because its road to St. Elmo is the best one out of 
the camp and the natural course for ore to take. The 
Western Stage line to the same point has the best equip- - 
ment of any line in Colorado. The Aspen office of the 
Union Pacific is next door to the Clarendon building, and 
there all arrangements may be made and _ sleeping-car 
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accommodations from St. Elmo be secured. As to in- 
going arrangements they may be made at any Union 
Pacific office. The ride is worth taking, even if no invest- 
ment is in view. Forty-five miles down the comely valley 
of the Roaring Fork to its juncture with the Grand, past 
thriving ranches, runs the Glenwood Stage Line in con- 


nection with the Western Stage Line to Glenwood Springs, 
one of the most wonderful spots in Colorado. 

The ride down the Roaring Fork to Glenwood Springs 
is as pleasant as good roads, good rigs and beautiful 
scenery can make it. The town is at the junction of the 
Roaring Fork with the Grand. The Springs have been 
known for years, but as they belonged to the 
Utes, and the Utes were not social, they were 
only recently used by white men. Their 
marvelous cures include those of blood 
poisoning and rheumatism. Catarrh is ban- 
ished and hay fever utterly put to rout. 
Skin ailments are successfully treated. The 
Springs number about 100, their temperature 
ranging from 130° to 150° F. A qualitive 
analysis shows sodium, magnesium, sulphur, 
iron, calcium and lithium. The total volume 
is three times greater than that of the Arkansas 
Hot Springs, and some of the most striking 
cures are those of persons from the Arkansas, 


Las Vegas and other Springs, where no benefit 


had been received. The overflow of one 
Spring supplies a stream forty feet wide and 
twelve inches deep, which becomes a hot lake 


from two to six feet deep, from one to two 


hundred feet wide and six hundred feet long. 


There are heated caves that have in Colorado 


only one precedent —at Idaho Springs. In 
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them the boiling water creates a dense vapor, 
which does much for patients who inhale it. 

Many persons of moderate means summer 
at Glenwood. Not a few remain all winter, — 
As for living, to the tourist of enterprise it is 
cheap. The streams near town are full of 
trout ; a few miles north are lakes, prominent 
among them being Trapper’s Lake, from 
which two men recently took five hundred 
pounds in a single day’s angling. These 
same bodies of water are resorts for ducks 
and geese; elk, deer and bear are common ; 
mountain sheep are occasionally seen, but 
they are not lawful game. 

It is estimated that 5,000 people visited 
Glenwood Springs during the year passed, and 
what the figures will be the present year it is 
impossible to even guess. The place is easily 
reached by way of St. Elmo and Aspen. 


CEUAP TE ayy 
THROUGH ALPINE TUNNEL. 


Returning to St. Elmo the train is once 
more taken for Gunnison. Hancock is the 
last little town passed. Beyond that, after 
one very decided swing, there is a long, 


THROUGH ALPINE TUNNEL. 
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slanting tangent leading to a lofty hole in the mountain. 
Perhaps the thought of possible accident arises. What if 
the train should break? Simply that the cars, by auto- 
matic pressure, would instantly stop. Ona little further, and 
a plunge is taken into the blackness of Alpine Tunnel. 
Think of it! Rolling through the Rockies at a height of 
11,623 feet. Above trees, above verdure, above every- 
thing but snow, that lies in perpetual banks on either side, 
and may be flying on any day of the year; and flowers, 
fragrant and the brightest ever seen, filling the frosty air 
with their perfume and seeming to light it with their color. 
Somewhere along the way the seasons clasp hands, 
for, though it be summer in the valley, it is not summer 
here, only for these flowery tokens sweetly defiant of nip- 
ping chill. 

Except in the South American Andes, this tunnel is the 
highest railroad point ever attained. You enter from the 
Atlantic Slope; you emerge upon the Pacific. The point 
of change is in the center. The impetus tells the moment 
it is crossed, and the engines, before goaded to their work 
have to be held in severe curb by their courageous drivers. 

Two drops of water, such as continually fall from the 
roof, are hanging but half an inch apart. Trembling in 
the cold and bleakness they loosen their tiny holds and 
patter down. They were neighbors; but now, hesitating 
a second, each starts with its fellows, and when they join 
finally the ocean, there is the span of a continent between 
them. 


The actual length of the tunnel, regardless of wooded 
approaches, is 1,773 feet. It occupied nearly two years 
in building. Its 70,000 linear feet of California redwood 
lining was brought up on pack horses over trails which 
had known the touch of no hoof but the mountain sheep’s, 
and where man himself had scarce dared to venture. 
Operations were carried on from both ends, and, despite the 
curvature, when the respective gangs first caught the flash of 
each other’s lamps, they were less than one inch out of 
the way as the engineer had mapped it for them. The 
great expense was only warranted by the greatness of the 
country, which is now fastened to the outer world by this 
link of darkness. This branch of the Union Pacific system 
was built. to develop Quartz Creek Valley and the Great 
Gunnison. Development has been more rapid than was 
ever hoped. The wealth of the South-west is marvelous. 
The valley of Quartz Creek is a store-house. In its vault 
is silver without limit, but man has forged a key, and a 
hundred shafts and tunnels are freely pouring out their 
treasures. From St. Elmo to Denver an immense busi- 
ness is done, and yet when this branch was built, the camp 
of Aspen which creates this business was hardly thought 
of. 

The best views are beyond the tunnel. The train, 
fly-like, clings to the shelf which has been blasted for it 
along the perpendicular mountain side. Therocky masses 
which have been displaced have gone crushing and 
crushed hundreds of feet below. To theTright, the Val- 
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AN ALPINE VIEW IN THE ROCKIES. 
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ley of Quartz Creek, an interminable avenue of green, is 
gloomed by its pine border, and above it the peaks stand 
grimly and cloud-caressed. On the Palisades the train 
pauses between a stupendous natural wall and an arti- 
ficial wall. The first rises upward to a height which 
would be appalling did not admiration drown every 
thought of fear. The other is the safeguard below. Far 
beneath, full a thousand feet, is the track, two shining 
parallels that might be silken threads instead of spiked 
and bolted steel. It is the same track that penetrates the 
tunnel, and crosses the Palisades, but a pebble could be 
tossed down upon it. Height and depth would make a 
frightful total were it not more grand than frightful. Be- 
yond the distinctness of the Quartz Valley is Gunnison’s 
vast expanse, and still over it is the San Juan, where, 
veiled with the haze of distance, old Uncompahgre, the 
king of the Southern range, can be seen in the center of 
his hosts. Over one hundred and fifty miles away the 
outlines are distinct and the snow in sight. How the col- 
ors blend! how the mountains rise in countless array, the 
valley with its streams laughing between them. 

Hair-Pin Curve is the descent into the valley. The 
title, dolefully inappropriate, conveys an idea of its shape. 
It should have been called Silver Loop. From the valley 
you may look up at the Palisades, merely elongated 
niches, and wonder anew at the binding of the hills. 
Two trains here might be miles apart by rail, yet should 
the upper one roll from its place it would fall directly 
upon the other. The rest of the way is rugged, if some- 
what tamer. It leads by the representative mines of this 
great district, and they may be seen disgorging their loads 
of glittering ore. And yet with all their development 
there is hardly a beginning. Any prospector may stumble 
upon a fortune, where there is no mark of the pick. The 
Mary Murphy and Silent Friend are but samples of what 
time will do. 

At the town of Quartz there are sampling works, and 
all along there are signs of prosperous activity. Pitkin 
is a great and growing mining camp, the center of riches 
beyond all estimate. Without this branch of the Union 
Pacific it would be powerless to ship its ore. It is a fine 
town either from a tourist or capitalist standpoint. From 
it are reached Juanita Hot Springs, which possess about 
the largest volume and finest medicinal qualities of any 
Colorado waters, and are more fully mentioned elsewhere. 

Gunnison is reached by an undulating valley, with 
ranches and grazing lands. It is a busy little city, of 
3,000 souls, the coming metropolis of its slope, great in 
resources and boundless in energy. Its coal measures 
would supply the Union, while gold and silver underlie its 
hills. Only recently a great smelter has been started 
there. The location is a level basin, mountain-bound. It 
is the natural supply point for the Southwest. Having 
been selected as the site for immense steel works, its future 
is assured. Already it boasts of gas and water-works, 
and the La Veta, such an hotel as would be first-class in 
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a place of 50,000, erected at acost of nearly a quarter of a 
million. It is an elegant brick building of four stories. 
The hand of friendship is extended to you with sincere 
readiness. Here, an honored guest, you may stay, or, 
making Gunnison your head-quarters, try the wilds where 
the game is worth the effort of any Nimrod. Elk horns 
are elegant trophies of the chase, or a robe of bear skin 
will serve to remind happily of a hunt in the Gunnison 
Country. It must be remembered that all this territory is 
covered by the Union Pacific excursions. To points 
nearer Denver, as in Platte Cafion, there are excursions 
similiar to those in Clear Creek Cafion, with rates as 
phenomenally low. And everywhere it is arranged so 
that you may spend your summer in Colorado, at a cost as 
surprisingly low as the series of trips is enchanting. 


CHAPTER Viit: 
POINTS ABOUT THE PARKS, 


To fully understand one of Colorado’s parks it must be 
seen. No description can call it up, and not the skill of a 
Bierstadt or Moran could paint its pure atmosphere, 
which is like a breath from Paradise, nor reproduce its 
beauteous colors and forms. In the city a park is a huge 
square, with trees in checker-board primness. The sign 
“Keep off the Grass” is enforced by a policeman in brass 
and blue. The lakes have fish as tame as chickens. The 
animals are in cages, and are neither attractive nor fra- 
grant. How different a mountain park! The range 
kindly parts to give it room and shields it in its great 
arms. There are grassy hills and vales where feed the 
noblest game, and trees which shelter birds of plumage 
and song. The lakes, some of them miles in length, are 
rippled by the coming and going of ducks and geese. 
The streams bear along their speckled loads of trout, 
eager for the bait of the angler, and most delicious as 
they brown over the evening’s coals. There are no pre- 
cise graveled walks, and no elaborate fountains, but the 
foot-fall is lost on the turf, and springs gush forth with a 
sparkling tune to gladden the thirsty with a liquid such 
as never ran through the rusty pipes of a city. The alti- 
tude gives coolness without chill, and warmth without 
oppressive heat. 

Estes is pronounced the most beautiful of Colorado 
parks. It lies less than forty miles from Longmont, at 
the foot of Long’s Peak, ten miles square, and 8,000 feet 
high. Its dozens of lakes, each like glass, and its ravines, 
ice-fed, make it perfection for the camper. It is alive with 
the game which charms him — ptarmigan, and squirrel, and 
elk, deer, and antelope. To visit this park leave Denver 
at 7 A. M., over the Colorado Central Division of the 
Union Pacific, and from the windows of a luxurious chair 
car look out upon the agricultural section of the State. 
You will enjoy passing glimpses of Golden and Boulder, 
and at 10 o’clock be given a seat in a comfortable coach 
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at Longmont. Or there is a shorter way by the Denver, 
Utah & Pacific, a narrow-gauge over which the Union 
Pacific has laid a thirdrail. Over good roads encompassed 
by scenic loveliness, the coach rolls till about sunset, 
when, at the entrance of the park, it stands above a view 
of beauty that gods might haunt. But no gnomes are in 
the shadows. Though you have come a thousand miles, 
by this view alone you are recompensed. The loftiest 
heights of Switzerland do not reveal from their pinnacles 
such a play of light and shade. The rays of sunset 
gather in this little rolling basin and bathe it with crimson 
and gold till it is a lake of splendor. There is a hotel, 
and plenty of ranches where the fare is as good as cities 


CHICAGO LAKES, NEAR GEORGETOWN. 


afford, and charges are no greater than in Denver. Each 
ranch is provided with cottages for families. There is 
ample livery and endless drives, along which ladies and 
children have perfect security. A wild and incomparable 
land, upraised against the very clouds, forms the bound- 
ary on the South and West, and only a day’s ride away, 
Long’s Peak may be ascended easily, and from its sum- 
mit Denver descried, and be seen the sheen of forty lakes. 
The smaller parks are like meadows, with each snowy 
peak a huge tent, under whose canopy there would be 
room for the armies of the universe, and away in the dis- 
tance the eye reaches over a greater area than is contained 
in two Eastern or Middle States. Very near the park 
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are several of these lakes, the placid mirror they form 
giving back the awful sides of their time-worn chasms. 
One is always frozen. A day’s ride brings the hunter 
into the game-fields, where he may camp for charming 
weeks unconscious that somewhere in the outer world 
society exists. 

Ft. Collins is not a whit behind its neighbor, Longmont, 
for it is the key to North Park. Ft. Collins is eighty- 
eight miles from Denver, and is on the Colorado Central. 
On the banks of the Cache La Poudre it has delightful 
picnic grounds. It gives scope for dozens of excursions 
to as many duck-dotted sheets. The way to North Park 
is through game-preserves nowhere surpassed. The 
Cache La Poudre, with its valley, gives fisherman and 
Nimrod alike a golden chance. Bands of elk, deer, ante- 
lope, once in a while a bear, myriads of birds —these are 
features of the park. Past the Rustic and Elkhorn, past 
little lakes and streams, past a strange volcanic region, 
and over Cameron Pass — this is the outline of the route, 
replete with the interesting in organic and inorganic 
form. All Northern Colorado and Southern Wyoming 
consider the region of the Upper Cache La Poudre with- 
out a rival, and during the summer they send their people 
by hundreds to tent in its glens, or live a cream,-real- 
butter-and-fresh-eggs life at some of the ranches. This 
will cost $1.50 per day. The banks of the stream are 
heavily wooded, but occasionally there will be a giant 
lawn without a tree. There are countless little streams, 
and on the mountain side there is the hourly rustle of 
huge antlers among the branches, or hoofs upon the dead 
leaves. Those who visit the park, while ex rouze find 
time to stop awhile at Livermore, seventeen miles from 
the town, at Stewart’s, thirty-eight miles, or at Chamber’s 
Lake, seventy “miles. All these places are reached by 
stage, and all are famous as head-quarters for parties 
intent on inspecting the Upper Cache La Poudre country. 
There is no ride which excels that from Ft. Collins over 
the International Divide to Lulu and Grand Lake, where 
the Rabbit Ear Range keeps its splintered spires, reared 
high, in sight for miles. But these points are in Middle 
Park, of which North Park is an adjunct, and from which 
it is inseparable.» North Park is Colorado’s best hunting 
ground. It is wild and vast, seventy-five miles by fifty, 
9,000 feet in altitude, and surrounded by the Rockies 
most jagged spurs holding their perpetual snow 5,000 
feet higher. The most prosy and practical can see in the 
picture gardens and orchards, and fairy retreats, and 
ribbons of silver; but study it closer, and they change to 
little parks, to graceful willows, to shady glens and 
shining rivers. Three forks of the North Platte water it, 
and above them are heavily wooded hills where hide such 
game as sportsmen come from England, and further, to 
chase. This park is the herding place of mountain sheep, 
of deer, of antelope, and elk. Domestic cattle cannot 
drive them from their fastnesses, while their more ob- 
scure retreats have yet hardly echoed to the gun. This 
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is not a dreary solitude, but one instinct with life. It is 
solitude, because here Art has not yet marred Nature. 
It is solitude broken by the whirr of many wings and, the 
trample of the wildest game; where the sun coaxes a 
piney perfume from the woods, and, like an incense, the 
camp-fire of the happy wanderer curls itself in lazy luxury 
to the skies. The deer family is numbered by the thou- 
sand head. The bear never molest, but must be run 
into their lairs. Often, while cooking the morning break- 
fast, one may pause and secure an elegant buck. To 
the feeble, health comes back. To the weary, care is 
known no more. Anxiety takes flight. It is perfect rest. 

There are mineral springs in rocky basins, bubbling 
up, ice-cold, from an unknown depth, and there are other 
and tasteless springs as pure as mortals know. Mining 
has been carried on to some extent, but the whole park 
is, and must remain, a pleasure ground. It seems to 
have been divinely ordered for that purpose. For hunt- 
ing, the autumn is best, for then the larger game comes 
down and mingles freely with the grouse, the quail, the 
rabbit, and the squirrel. 

Middle Park is like these two, only larger. Its hills 
are multiplied, its dales are wider and longer, and its 
streams have a grander sweep. [It is difficult to convey 
an idea of its extended and changeful vista of beauty. 
Its valleys are but the unfolded passes of the Sierras, 
colored by waving grass and clusters of pine and aspen 
to enchanting harmony. Its girdle is the snowy range 
which belts nearly 4,000 square miles. There is a room- 
iness in such a park that Eastern people can hardly un- 
derstand. The mountains roll up in every possible shape, 
casting weird shadows across the innumerable lesser 
parks, from each one of which a tiny stream starts toward 
the distant sea. Here are cold atmosphere and un- 
clouded sky, hunting and fishing unlimited, mineral 
springs, hot and cold, lakes like glass, and romantic 
glades. The way to Georgetown has been spoken of 
before. The way to Middle Park is through George- 
town, via Berthoud Pass, in itself a notable ride. From 
Georgetown to Hot Sulphur Springs is forty-six miles, 
just enough to occupy one day. This is a pretty little 
settlement on the Grand, which comes rushing through 
the centre of the park with the lovely scene it helps to 
make, looked down upon by Mount Lincoln, James’, 
Long’s, and Gray’s peaks. The name of the Springs 
tells something of them. They hiss and steam at the 
foot of Mount Bross, coming from crevices in solid rock, 
and falling in a great sheet over the edge and into a 
natural basin. Never had the nymphs of the wood so 
delightful a bathing-place. The water has been taken 
captive to-supply elegant baths in the houses near by. 
From the opposite bank are given out cold fountains, 
sulphur-charged. Why this contrast in temperature? 
As the primal heat of one set of springs is unendurable 
it must be modified by the other. Submerged in its 
waters, the body becomes rid of many chronic diseases 
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that may long have puzzled the physicians and patient. Lake is the gathered spray of a 500 foot-fall, that on 
The grove-dotted slopes of the Grand, the Frazer, Blue, cool mornings coats surrounding objects with a film of 
and Troublesome, abound in feathered and other game, ice. The stream starts down among the hardy pines, 


which is a part of the endow- 
ment of every park. On 
more heavily-timbered slopes 
is found the less peaceable 
bear and the mountain lion. 
Elk are sometimes seen in 
herds of 1,000, while deer 
and antelope are ruthlessly 
slaughtered each fall and, 
with mountain sheep and 
smaller game, taken by the 
wagon-load to an ever-eager 
market — the same market 
that demands Middle Park 
trout, and that supplies the 
Denver epicure. A party of 
four, including one lady, 
killed in two weeks 100 elk; 
in a ten days’ hunt 140 ante- 
lope were prepared for ship- 
ment, 309 blacktail deer were 
the next victims, and a wagon 
load of fish was the final 
achievement. This is an 
amateur record. 

The course of the Grand 
from its home in the snow to 
Grand Lake is a series of cas- 
cades, but when it emerges 
from the lake it is ready to 
rest after its tumultous toss 
through cafions, and its dash 
against rocks. The lake is 
held on three sides by great 
cliffs, which in their reflec- 
tions assume awful propor- 
tions, though their rugged- 
ness is concealed by clinging 
pines. Boats ply upon the 
polished face, and trout glide 
in the depth, keen for fly or 
bait. The inlet boasts some 
beautiful falls, reached by a 
trail draped with shrubbery 
and grass. Black Lake is at 
the southwest corner of the [Py ial 
Park in the Bottomless Pit; ]V// "i M qin 
it has never been fathomed, Hh ee 
though many soundings have 
been made and scores of lines 
allured its trout from below. 
This fishing is doubtless the 
best in Colorado. Cataract MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
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unbroken, but when it alights it has been resolved into 
countless millions of atoms which give back the sun in 
its prismal colors. A mist hovers always over the lake, 
and, tossed by the winds, ascends, a whirling, airy mon- 
ster, and disappears. The Park abounds in the unique— 
natural monuments in weirdest form, a mural hill, time- 
beaten into a castle with battlements and gateways, till 
the illusion transports one to the banks of the beautiful 
Rhine. There are petrifications and fossils of plant and 
animal life, and the finest deposits of inferior precious 
stones ever known—agate, jasper, amethyst, opal, emer- 
alds, geodes, chalcedony, fossil-wood and silicified wood. 
Jewels made from these are now worn in every clime; 
for tourists from all over the world have visited this 
famous spot and carried away, to recall its wonders, some 
lustrous token. 

No tourist should miss this Mecca. The Union Pacific 
Railway affords the route to Georgetown—a route which 
never grows old, either where it crosses the field or, 
headlong, plunges into the cafion of Clear Creek. The 
only question is whether this ride over the Colorado 
Central Division, with the developments of scenic beauty 
it reveals, is more interesting than that to Boulder and 
Ft. Collins. Each in its particular comeliness has no 
compeer. Along both excursionists and tourists have, 
each summer, the extremely low rates mentioned before, 
it being the Union Pacific policy to make known, as fully 
as possible, the attractions of this State, which have been 
to many a sealed book. 

Along the South Park Division are Estabrook and South 
Parks. The former is small but well adapted to tourist- 
life, while the latter has been touched upon elsewhere. 


CTUAP TE Rani 
BOULDER AND SUNSET. 


Boulder is the county seat of Boulder County and the 
key to the cafion of the same name. It is forty-five 
miles from Denver on the broad gauge Colorado Central. 
But a line is now being constructed to cut off twenty 
miles of this distance. To reach it is a pleasant ride, 
and to remain there a privilege held in high esteem. 
There are about 4,000 inhabitants, depending in part upon 
the agricultural resources, in part on the stock, and not a 
little upon mining, in which industry Boulder County is 
one of the foremost. From Boulder a narrow-gauge 
road has been built into the cafion. A word of this 
cafion. It is worthy a place with Clear Creek and Platte. 
Not equalling them in length, in massiveness or in height, 
it is yet great. Its sharp rocks are decked with vines and 
pines. Eight miles in are the falls, a mimic of Minne- 
haha, throwing their spray into the intruding face and 
murmuring a very song you think—an anthem of the 
wood-elf, as you listen to their music. Four Mile is an 
arm of Boulder Cafion into which the railroad turns, 


rather suddenly too, for if you chance to be on top of a 
box-car, as the hardy tourist is wont, the lateral pressure 
suggests your grasping something more tangible than 
mountain air. 

The road, in leaving the town of Boulder, passes 
through a beautiful grove and to the left of some crags, 
from whose top, they tell the story, a maiden once fell to 
death. Bv Baldwin and Four Mile Cafion it reaches Penn 
Gulch. Penn, by the way, was once Pennsylvania, but 
common usage allows it to be written as a word of one 
syllable, and yet not be regarded as a contraction. Penn 
Gulch is more sensible and euphoneous than Pennsylvania 
Gulch. The station itself now bears the name of Sunset. 

The start out of Denver is made at 7 in the morning, and 
out of Boulder at 10.30 of the same morning. The ride 
is through the finest agricultural area of Colorado, yet all 
the time the mountains are in sight, not near but still 
impressive. There is only time for a glance at Boulder 
hidden under its trees. As it sinks away in the distance, 
its prominent buildings, particularly the University, loom 
up to good advantage. Then it is gone, and only the 
sides of the cafion, wide enough apart to admit a carriage 
road, as well as railroad, the Boulder River, and a sight of 
the sky above, are to be seen. There is much to recall 
Clear Creek. The formation is about the same, the walls 
as irregular and nearly as high. The road is an interest- 
ing study. Its thirteen miles average 215 feet rise in 
grade. Four Mile, referred to above, the visitors will find 
just as attractive. There is nothing very distinctive 
about it. It is simply a gorge through the mountains 
which shows the workings for ages of some silent force. 
In places it is evident that there has been a great upheaval, 
or some mighty section of the hills has come crashing 
resistlessly, while the earth trembled. The grating of the 
wheels upon the concavity of the rails has a peculiar 
sound. It is an iron groan—a protest from steel. Still 
the train keeps on, winding, winding and climbing, never 
heeding it. The sound is precisely that of a heavily 
loaded wagon over a snowy road. Oredel, Crisman and 
Salina are towns by the way —not very big towns, any of 
them, but pretty little places where it must be pleasant to 
stop a while. There are indications of mining all about. 
Salina supporting a large mill; or, may be, the mill sup- 
ports Salina. In several places clear streams of water 
are trickling down, and purer water never ran. Just 
before arriving at Sunset, an upward glance reveals, high 
above, a grade which had been blasted along toward the 
top of the range. Iron has not been laid there yet, but 
it will be, and then there will be an all-rail line into 
Middle Park. A halt is made at the neat little station 
and a raid inaugurated upon an adjacent lunch stand. A 
vigorous raid it is likely to be. The bill of fare includes 
sandwiches, boiled eggs, coffee, milk, sardines, etc. 

The bridge marking the apex of the curve is the point 
to which iron has been laid. Passing this the ascent is 
much like that of Kenosha Hill, on the South Park, only 
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affording, if possible, a finer view. It is a glorious 
mount of the range, with sweeping, rock-bound curves, 
each one bringing the visitor nearer the summit. The 
valley with its wavering line is receding. The crest of 
the hill is nearer, and yet far away. The view from the 
summit is pronounced by Jackson the finest in Colorado. 
It is not one of the views that may be described. It 
embraces a wealth of mountains, and a stretch of plain 
reaching against the horizon. The eye sated with the 
concourse of mountains may turn and be rested with the 
Plains. At night, with the naked eye, the electric towers 
of Denver may be seen gleaming clearly as the Stars. 
The end of the grade is seven and one-half miles from 
Sunset. In that distance there is a marvelous rise of 
many feet. The end of this grade, after all its meander- 
ings, is visible from Sunset, and near it, except many 
hundred feet above. By previous arrangement the train 
will sometimes await footmen below Sunset, and as they 
scramble down the steep incline, through the odorous 
pine and over yielding moss, past newly staked claims, 
and the many crystal springs, they do not regret the 
exertion. It is a thrilling ride to Boulder to one unused 
to mountain rides, but the excellence of the track and the 
staunchness of the engine preclude all thought of fear. 

Sunset is an acquisition to the excursionist. Boulder 
was good before, but with this new adjunct is doubly 
good. Both are special excursion points each Sunday, 
the rate -being extremely low. There is more than two 
hours’ time in Sunset, or if Boulder is the destination, 
there are hours enough to admit of a ride or walk through 
some of the most attractive features of Colorado. The 
train from Sunset connects with the regular passenger for 
Denver, and rolling toward the metropolis in broad gauge 
smoothness, it is just supper time when the day’s jaunt is 
over. 


ge AP CE Roa 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


It is worth while to know that the trains that leave 
Omaha daily for Ogden and Salt Lake City, carry through 
Pullman cars; that they are equipped with every possible 
convenience, and make a high rate of speed.. They are 
new and elegant, but the road is old, and solid from the 
beating of myriad wheels. The traveler has already 
been over this line to Denver Junction. West of it Sid- 
ney is the most important station till Cheyenne is reached. 
It is one of those towns that, in an early day, acquired a 
notoriety for “bad men” and vigilantes. It is more quiet 
now, but still head-quarters for cowboys. Farmers are 
rapidly settling up the region surrounding Sidney, and 
will soon drive the cowboys further west, or north, or 
south or — somewhere. 

Cheyenne is one of the sprightliest and most prosper- 
ous cities in the entire West. It is compactly and well 


built. Probably no place in the Union exceeds its wealth 
per capita. This is because it is the home of so many 
cattle kings. It has become embodied in the legends of 
the border, and is a place of rare historical interest. Its 
business is on a sound basis, and is rapidly increasing in 
volume. Fort Russell contributes not a little to its social 
life. Cheyenne surroundings are attractive, and its future 
of unusual promise. Wyoming, of which it is the capital, 
is one of the more sparsely settled territories, yet in 
natural resources it is behind no section of America. It 
has fertile acres, coal measures inexhaustible, mineral from 
iron to gold, stone, soda, oil and timber. Capitalists who 
pass it by are unwise. The tourist must not judge from 
a car-window view, but must remember that Yellowstone 
Park itself is in Wyoming. There are soda lakes near 
Laramie and Rawlins, immense hot springs near Camp 
Brown, and smaller warm springs near Fort Steele. For 
the hunter it is beyond compare, containing game from 
cotton-tail to grizzly. Parties come from England to 
Wyoming for gunning, yearly. 

At Cheyenne the train has received passengers from 
Kansas City and Denver. Thus re-enforced, it moves on, 
dragged by two engines up grade, to Sherman, 8,235 feet 
high, the loftiest point in the transcontinental ride. Here 
take a final view of Long’s and the Spanish Peaks, 200 
miles away. At the left is the Ames Monument, a 
pyramidal granite structure sixty-five feet in height, and 
with base sixty feet square. It was erected by the Union 
Pacific Company to the memory of the Ames brothers, 
to whom the completion of the road was largely due. 
There is an inscription setting forth these facts, and on 
opposite sides medallion faces of the two brothers, that of 
Oliver being on the east, and Oakes, the west. 

The onward moye begins the descent into Laramie 
Plains, a region of unique and striking beauty. It is one 
of the best of localities for sheep. This is evinced by the 
ranches. For many miles the Plains continue, and herds 
of antelope are frequently seen bounding over them. 
Laramie, a place of 3,500, is in the midst of these Plains. 


_ Before it is reached the wonderful bridge over Dale Creek 


has been crossed. This is a trestle 172 feet high. 

The Plains are succeeded by a desert stretch on which 
are Rawlins, Rock Springs and Green River. The latter 
place, particularly, is surrounded by peculiar clay buttes. 
Rock Springs and Carbon have excellent coal mines 
worked by the Union Pacific Company and supplying a 
great area with fuel. It is a much better coal than the 
Missouri Valley produces. At Granger the Oregon Short 
Line is seen circling away to the right. The Portland 
sleepers are taken to their own train here waiting. Of 
this more hereafter. The Bear River is followed now, its 
green banks a restful change after the desolation of the 
wilderness. Fort Bridger, ten miles south of Carter station, 
is one of the handsomest military posts in the West. Le 
Roy station, 918 miles west of Omaha, is named from a 
spring two miles distant. 
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Shortly after passing Evanston the Utah line is 
crossed, and, after winding through the gorges of Echo 
and Weber Rivers, the train emerges into the Great Utah 
Valley—a valley of waving fields and luscious orchards. 
No illustration can do these cafions justice. Hanging 
Rock is what its name indicates. Echo Creek is crossed 
thirty-one times in twenty-six miles. When passing 
Witch’s Cave and Pulpit Rock, Weber River is found 
running in from the South. Devil’s Slide and the Devil’s 
Gate are two bits of wildness which help Weber exceed 
Echo from the scenic point of view. 

At Ogden the San Francisco sleeper is in readiness in 
the Union Depot of the Pacific Roads, while the Salt 
Lake Train stands on the Utah Central. Passengers for 
the Utah & Northern are changed to narrow-gauge cars. 
The Central Pacific shortly steams out, passing Promon- 
tory, which was the point of junction of the two roads 
forming the transcontinental route. Later Ogden was 
decided upon as a compromise. It is 1,032 miles from 
Omaha, and 833 from San Francisco. The crowning 
scenes of a trip across Utah and Nevada into California 
are not reached till west of Reno. Cape Horn, Emigrant 
Gap, the Sierra Nevadas, Donner Lake and other objects 
of more than ordinary interest will be found. Nevada is 
rough in exterior, and since her mines have ceased to pro- 
duce as they produced in the earlier days, comparatively 
little attention has been paid her. It will therefore be 
interesting to notice the excellent farms, some magnificent 
stock ranges and some curious and interesting scenes 
within it. The great mines of Virginia City, in which 
work continues with success, and the Sutro Tunnel, attract 
numerous visitors. The marvelous Carson and Humboldt 
Sinks, in which the waters of all the rivers of the State, 
save one, are swallowed, the mud lakes, the borax 
marshes and numbers of thermal springs, have been the 
wonder of scientists and delight of tourists. The ride 
through the Sacramento Valley and the approach to San 
Francisco will awaken you out of any apathy into which 
you may have fallen. San Francisco is reached through 
Oakland, the transfer being made across an arm of the 
Bay. Asa city, its rank is high among the leading ones 
of the New World. Its hotels are among the most 
palatial ever erected. 


CHAPTER XT 
SALT. LAKE AND VICINITY: 


This remarkable city, having now over 25,000 people, 
has assumed quite a metropolitan air. There are fine 
buildings, many of them set back in the smoothest of 
lawns, and indicative of an abundance of wealth. The 
Temple is the center of attraction, and of the town, all 
streets being named according to their proximity to it. An 
excellent cut of it appears in many Union Pacific publica- 
tions. The Tabernacle is oblong, oval, and many-doored. 


Its seating capacity is about 12,000. The roof, with one 
exception, is the largest self-supported roof in the world. 
The Temple, just beside it, possesses more of beauty 
but is less quaint in style. It is slowly approaching com- 
pletion. The stately walls of polished Utah granite rise 
100 feet above the foundation, and the towers are to reach 
a further 100 feet. The building will be one of the most 
massive, imposing and expensive churches of the world 
when completed. 

Of the social fabric of Salt Lake City little needs saying. 
It has been woven in a very short time and made com- 
pact elements naturally diverse and distant. It is tem- 
pered by the officers, who, with wives and families, stop 
at Fort Douglas, near by, mingling freely in society. It 
is a matter of surprise to some, that the inhabitants of 
Salt Lake City walk the streets as elsewhere, wear the 
same clothes, eat the same sort of food and enjoy them- 
selves, as is their duty and right. In its rapid growth it 
has developed into a city of magnificent distances, each 
block embracing ten acres, originally designed for a 
small. farm. The even streets are 100 feet broad be- 
tween wide pavements. Water runs by either curbstone. 
There is an almost oppressive wealth of shade and foliage. 

The grave of Brigham Young, his old residence, and © 
the palace of his favorite wife, will be pointed out as of 
local interest, but, from a geological standpoint, the whole 
region merits attention. Driving to a high plateau, which 
overlooks the city, on every hand is seen a valley, smooth, 
verdant, and dotted with farms. In the middle, the 
city peers through its myriad leaves, its long by-ways 
stretching into the country straight for fifteen miles. 
On the enclosing hills the old water line of the lake is 
visible, showing that at some time the salt waves dashed 
high above the dome of the Temple, and that the great 
garden was once an inland sea. Beneath this water 
mark is another, proving that the lake had at least two 
periods of sinking. 

Salt Lake City, at the foot of the Wasatch, and in 
sight of lonely Nebo, the loftiest peak in Utah, would be 
28,000 feet above Nebo, if its site would take the alti- 
tude it occupied years ago. That before becoming the 
bed of the lake this site was a plateau 40,000 feet high 
is told clearly in the story of the rocks. The mountains 
of old broke in half and settled back, leaving a valley 
between. The western slope of the eastern range, and 
the eastern slope of the western range, could some giant 
force bring them together, would fit almost like two 
cog-wheels. 

Probably all readers have heard of the saline mystery 
of the Great Salt Lake, but have ideas about it most 
vague and unsatisfactory. ‘You will be surprised, de- 
lighted and crystallized —the last washing off. It excels. 
the ocean as a bathing-place. It should be, and will be, 
the great resort of the continent. Do not picture it a 
sullen, listless sheet, beating idly on shores barren and 
repellent, for it is beautiful. The waves are bright blue or 
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green. As they dance on its surface, it is hard to tell 
which color prevails. Away in the depth the eye may 
reach, but it searches out no living thing. The water 
supports no life. 

The strange sinking and rising of the lake is only one 
of many curious phases. What outlet has it? Whence 


to take cold upon leaving it. The proper length of a 
bath is not much over five minutes, though many lengthen 
this. The water is extremely invigorating. If there is 
any abrasion upon the body, it will smart for an instant, 
when it touches the brine, but after rinsing in the fresh 
water, provided in every room, the smart is gone never to 
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comes its salt? Why does it not overflow? Its area 
embraces 4,000 square miles, and the mountainous 
islands which mark its centre, distance has turned to 
purple. The residents of the Territory appreciate their 
prize, and, during the summer, fairly flock to it. Garfield 
and Black Rock, twenty miles from the city, on the Utah 
& Nevada, are the bathing-places. The ride is just a 
good preface to a plunge. Everybody bathes, young and 
old of both sexes mingling in decorous freedom. Round- 
trip fare to Garfield or Black Rock is 50 cents. Crowds 
used to go when it was $2. 

The sensation upon entering is novel and congenial. 
Imagine a cork swimming always upon the topmost crest, 
floating without an effort. One must keep properly bal- 
anced, or head and heels change places. Do not swallow 
the water. Cooling, strengthening, and refreshing, as a 
beverage its stomachic qualities are doubtful, and its stay 
short. It is 22 per cent. salt, while the ocean is only 2 per 
cent. Being so heavy, it affords a solid foundation for 
the swimmer, who has only to keep poised to stay at the 
top. The temperature is low, so lessening the tendency 


return. There is a sense of cleanliness more perfect 
than an ordinary bath can produce. Weariness and sick- 
ness seem to belong to some other realm. It is strange 
that with such a burden of salt, the water is clear, but 
none of the mineral is precipitated. A bath-house, accom- 
modating 300 persons, has been erected, and a good meal 
is to be had at the beach. A fine hotel is a matter of the 
near future. The little steamer Whirlwind meets every 
train from the city. Boating here is peculiar. Every 
wave strikes against the prow with a very perceptible 
shock, beating it back. In ordinary weather a boat sits 
high, and can skim along like a duck. : 
When Salt Lake was discovered it was out of the 
world, but it is isolated no longer. Every one taking the 
transcontinental trip goes to the city, and that means 
trying a dip in the lake. After experiencing one you will 
be certain that the place is beyond compare. It is the 
Union Pacific that has made Salt Lake within reach 
of the general purse, affording at the same time the 
advantage of rapid transit. So Utah, and the lake, as a. 
special feature, are becoming known more and more, 
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As a tourist resort Salt Lake City must ever be popular, 
forming in conjunction with the lake itself one of the 
world’s great sanitariums. The climate is mild always, 
the fruit is delicious and bountiful, the people are cordial. 
Its fame as the Mormon Mecca has reached every quarter 
of the globe. It has many minor details, which will be 
found out by the sojourner. The Warm Springs, at the 
edge of the town, must be mentioned, as in them have 
disappeared more aches and pains than would drive a 
nation distracted. The Hot Springs afew miles north 
have a temperature in keeping with the name. 

All the way from Salt Lake City to Ogden the water- 
mark on the mountains may be. studied,. and _ silvery 
glimpses of the lake had over model farms. Ogden is 
thirty-seven miles from Salt Lake City. It is a nice little 
town, with the Wasatch range for a background, and_ for 
setting, a lovely and fertile stretch of valley. Whatever 
this valley used to be before the arrival of the Mormons, 
it is certain that now it is an orchard and a garden. The 
homes are hidden in trees and brightened with flowers. 
_ This may not be noted so thoroughly on the incoming 
journey when the traveler is marked by the fatigue that is 
inevitable, as after the rest on the shores of the mystic 
Dead Sea of Utah. 

Much is necessarily omitted here, for mere mention, of 
all the tourist may see and enjoy would almost fill a 
volume. American Fork, the Clear Creek of Mormon- 
dom, Cottonwood, Bingham, Ogden, and other cafions, 


the splendid fishing and hunting in Parley’s Park, Bear 
Lake and Big Cottonwood Lakes, the ride to Provo —all 
must pass with an allusion. fs ty: 
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This is a narrow-gauge division of the Union Pacific, 
and one of the best roads of its class in existence. It 
starts out through one of the blooming valleys, with the 
Lake in the background. Eight miles north Red Springs 
are reached. They are named from the hue they impart 
to the soil. They contain salt, magnesia, and iron dis- 
solved in a fluid much hotter than the hand can bear. It 
is carried to the hotel in pipes for private bathing, or for 
the mammoth pool roo feet square, where it becomes cool 
enough to use. The increasing number of guests at the well- 
conducted hotel each summer, bathing in and drinking this 
water, attest its growing popularity. Against rheumatism. 
skin disease and chronic catarrh it is particularly effective. 
Trains from Ogden to Hot Springs run on stated days. 
At this station, children laden with fruit, which they almost 
give away, board the cars, crying their luscious wares. 
As the train passes northward it comes into the Cache 
Valley, oval in form, surrounded by mountains and 
trimmed with green-fringed brooks and rivers. The 
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traveler soon after Collinston is passed should be on the 
watch for the opening of this valley of enchantment. 
Seven Mormon villages and towns are in sight, Logan 
being the chief of them. The word cache means hidden, 


Port Neuf carfion, one unusually picturesque in formation. 
At McCammon, the Oregon Short Line comes in, and to 
Pocatello, twenty-three miles further, the two roads use 
the same bed. The Short Line to this point is one side of © 

a triangle, the Utah & Northern, and the Main 


Line being the others. At Pocatello the Short 


Line turns off to the left. The journey thus 


far from Ogden has been through the best of 


Mormondom. It has given a good idea of 
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Utah, of its fine climate and recreation fields 
and cheap living. It alone fails to impress 
the mineral wealth of the territory which 
results in an annual output of $6,000,000. 
Continuing north near Blackfoot, Snake River 
is crossed by a remarkable bridge. Beyond 
this are evidences of volcanic action. Before 
long the Three Tetons overlooking Yellow- 
stone Park are in sight. Beaver Carfion, sev- 
enty-four miles north of Ogden, is the place 
to leave the line for Yellowstone Park. 

Red Rock Station is named after a jutting 
landmark, 500 feet high, that may be seen for 
twenty miles in either direction. Dillon is in 
Beaver Head Valley, and is one of the solid 
towns of Montana. Butte City has often 
been called Montana’s Leadville; it is the 
greatest mining camp on the earth. During 
1884 its yield was $16,000,000, mostly copper 
and silver, placing it at the head of mining 
camps of its class. All about is a great 
region, rich as well as picturesque, giving the 
prospector and huntsman alike a chance. 
Deer Lodge is also an important town. Gar- 
rison was once of note, as the transfer point 
for passengers going to Portland, but with the 
opening of the Short Line, that through route 
was abandoned for one more direct. 

If you are in search of the purely scenic in 
nature, make a long stop in Montana, for in 
no other territory is there a happier combina- 
tion of mountains and lowlands, or climate 


more favorable to out-door life. The Bad 
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yet in its seclusion over 15,000 settlers have found it out 
and subsist by its fertility. 

_ The course is now through Bear River Valley; out by 
the Mormon settlements of Utah into Idaho and through 


Lands on the East, and Bitter Root Valley on 
the West, are the extremes of a vast domain, 
marked by marvelous cafions and lofty peaks, 
with countless springs and curious caves, and 
such hunting and fishing as cannot be found 
elsewhere, buffalo and cariboo being an addi- 
tion to the usual game. ‘s 
Stand upon old Baldy, and above Ruby 
Valley, and Bitter Root is forgotten; stand 
where the Missouri pours from her granite 
throat, and Ruby becomes a memory. There is not a 
county but has hot and cold mineral springs, not the least 
notable being in the Beaver Head Cafion, near Beaver 
Head Rock, which is as perpendicular from its crest to 
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OGDEN AND THE WASATCH RANGE. 


the water, 300 feet below, as the fall of a plummet. 
Twenty miles west of Lovell’s is a cave, whose entrance is 
hidden by heavy timber. Entering it you find a hallway 
cut in limestone, twenty to fifty feet wide, and at a 
descending angle of forty-five degrees. It is thirty feet 
high, and studded with heavy stalactites. This hallway is 
1,200 feet long, it being from five to forty feet high, and 
reaching a chamber rich in its jeweled adornment gleam- 
ing on every side. There is a font on the wall almost as if 
carved there by human hands, sending out pure cold water. 

Northward from Helena, through Madison, the country 
is fullas fair as Ruby. Of all the springs, Silver and 
Salisbury are probably the best. So great is their volume 
that it is used for water power, and so hot, that winter 
does not affect it. Of the lakes in Tobacco Root Range, 
Harrison and Silver are Montana’s favorites. Sixteen 
miles from Virginia City are Puller’s Hot Springs. 

Deer Lodge County presents the most curious defiles. 
Its Powell’s Peak overlooks a greater area than all New 
England. This mountain is the site of seven lakes, each 
with a sparkling overflow. The mineral springs are 
among the best and most noted now known. 

At Warm Springs Station you will note a large mound 
from which flows a monster hot spring. This is a marvel- 
ous formation, and should not be overlooked. Madison 
River and Cafion show strikingly the power of the long- 


subsided sea. Helena is a center for tourists. Prickly 
Pear Cajion is a great rendezvous for them. “The Gate 
of the Mountains,’ where the Missouri bursts through, 
infinitely surpasses the Hudson Highlands, and for too 
miles down the stream, there is a succession of pillared 
heights, of castles of eroded stone, of caves, of falls. 
There is the noise of underground springs. East of 
Helena are White Sulphur Springs, Hell Gate Cafion, and 
the Devil's Watch Tower. Northwest is Flat Lake, 28X10 
miles, and the Twin Cascades, Elizabeth and Alice, drop- 
ping 2,000 feet. These are, briefly, a few interesting 
features you find in Montana. 

Probably the worst apprehension regarding Mon- 
tana relates to the climate. Its rigor is less trying than 
that of New England, being tempered by the Pacific’s 
warm winds, and its average altitude is much lower than 
that of the other Rocky Mountain territories. For any- 
one to be kept from visiting Montana by weather reports 
is absurd. As the greatest territorial bullion producer of 
the world, Montana is worthy of attention, and, as the seat 
of some of the grandest of Nature’s freaks, should not be 
overlooked by the tourist. Much of the scenery along the 
Utah & Northern, of which several illustrations are given, 
may be observed from the car-window, but those who 
visit Yellowstone should assuredly not pass by Montana 
without a stop. Wea: ? 
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When Yellowstone National Park was set aside to be 
ever the grand tourist resort of the People, and their 
sommon property, the act was a wise one. At that time 
ardly an inkling of the endless variety and the stupend- 
ous grandeur of the features embraced in this tract, fifty- 
3 five by sixty-five miles in dimensions, had gotten abroad. 
__ Year after year tourists visit it, and try to describe it, but 
it defies them. The great Mind which conceived it 
teaches a lesson in the wild profusion in which magnifi- 
é cence is piled upon magnificence, and indescribable beauty 
rules in majesty untold. 

The Park occupies the North-western corner of Wyom- 
ing, extending slightly into Idaho and Montana. It is 
reached from Beaver Cafion in the former territory. 
There are other routes, but you take this, because it is a 
hundred-fold the bést. There is a line of spring wagons 

from here to Fire Hole Basin, which is just one hundred 
miles distant. The way is through such a series of 
wonders as you have never imagined in the most vivid 
mind-picture, but finished with quiet woodland and 
meandering stream. You pass Henry Lake, with its grassy 
shores, that lie three thousand feet below the peaks 
reflected in it. Its islands seem afloat, while the tongues of 


delicately-foliaged land running into it here and there, 
when touched by autumn, are bouquets, massing scarlet, 
and gold, and carmine, set off by the rich green of the 
forests yet unturned by frost. Sawtelle Mountain is full 
of darkly splendid caves. Cliff Lake is ten miles away. 
The plummet has dropped 1,400 feet into its depths and 
found no bottom. Stop in this vicinity for a season, 
exploring no further, hunt and fish, and you are amply 
repaid, though you come from over the ocean. 

Bowling over Tyghee Pass you are in the luxuriant 
meadows of the Upper Madison Valley, and overlooking 
a wilderness of pine-clothed height and depth. Fifteen 
miles, and the South Fork of the Madison is crossed, a 
mile from the entrance of the Park, once inside of which 
you are on Madison Terrace, a natural drive. There you 
strike across a spur of Madison Range for Fire Hole 
Basin, from which roads reach to every attraction the 
Park affords. From the summit there is another of these 
matchless views, including Madison Basin and the river as 
it winds for thirty miles and out of sight. 

Arrived at Fire Hole Basin, there are pillars of cloud, 
whichever way you are looking, showing you where 
springs and geysers are, and demonstrating, as they puff 
like colossal engines, that a terrific force impels them. 
You feel like rushing in several directions at once. Gey- 
ser Meadows are two miles away. Here are several 
geysers which throw their torrents twenty-five feet, or 
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higher. Dome Spring is at the top of a calcareous === == ——— 
deposit of livid colors, and some of its neighbors are =& : == 

similar. The Queen Laundry is a spring, whose water = == Se 
will almost instantly cleanse even the dirtiest saddle = : = a 
blanket, and which finally drops into a basin at justa © 
delightful bathing temperature. Fairy Creek Falls 
jump 250 feet over an adjacent cliff. With these 
spouting, leaping novelties all about, you reach Mid- 
way Geyser Basin, five miles from Fire Hole. Here 
are the grandest hot springs in the world. You notice 
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an overflow of hot water. This comes from the Great Spring, the 
equal of which the human eye never saw. Its aperture is 250 feet 
across and walled in by sides thirty feet high. The surface is in 
constant, boiling turmoil, and the rising steam scalds the incautious. 
You peer into the gulf with a shudder, for it is awful; then walking 
only a few yards, cool your perspiring face at a cold font, twenty- 
five feet in diameter, and look into its elaborately-chased basin to 
an unknown depth. Yet near it are the Chalk Vats, bubbling 
and sputtering their mushy compound, and throwing out splotches 
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of it which vary from snowy white to a bright pink. 
You will come and review this all later, but now you 
pass on to Upper Geyser Basin, the seat of the ten 
largest geysers ever discovered, beside which those of 
Iceland are trifling. There is a charming grove in which 
to lunch, and it is within a stone’s-throw of the Castle 
Geyser, which begins to give vent to its pent-up force in 
muttered thunder, and then its flood shoots above the cone, 


at first in modest«spurts, and then, with a rattle and a 


uivering of the earth, and the roar of a tempest, a river 


bounds upward like a rocket, submerging broad acres with 
the descent of its boiling flood. Climb to the top of the 


castle, heedless of its trembling to the surge of rampant 
steam and water. You may place your finger almost 
against the rising column, if the wind will only kindly carry 
the spray away. For nearly an hour this continues, rain- 
bows dancing on the snowy steam, and you stay till it has 
subsided to an occasional throb within the beautiful cone, 
which it has adorned with the daintiest of beadwork. 

Half a mile away Old Faithful spouts every fifty-seven 
minutes, throwing a stream six feet in diameter to the 
height of 200 feet, and allowing it to fall in a graceful 
arc that ends in a glittering shower received in num- 
berless basins, porcelain-lined, and of every possible tint. 
Across the river is the Beehive, whose fountain flies 200 
feet in the air, forming a crystal arch beautiful in the sun- 
light. The Giantess has a crater eighteen by fifteen feet 
in diameter, belching such a volume as doubles the 
amount in Fire-Hole River, here twenty feet wide and a 
foot deep. There is a thrill, a groan, a tremor, dense 
volumes of steam, a rolling and clashing of unseen waves 
and a deafening boom as an immense body of water is 
hurled toward the sky, its extreme jet reaching 250 feet 
above the earth. . 

The Grotto of Pearls near by is massive, but exquisi- 
tively delicate, a deposit which has taken the form of 
carven pillars supporting a roof, above which is a dome 
twenty feet high. Into this miniature temple there are 
untrodden passages which eérie feet may travel, but 
human, never; and you may guess at the Holy of Holies 
within. Camp near this most curious of all geysers, and 
see the sheets of water flash into molten gold, and the 
dripping pillars seem wrapped in flame, as the fire shines 
upon them, and imagine that it is a distinct and wild, 
weird world you are in; that the groans which shake the 
earth are from spirits enchained. This does not require a 
vivid imagination. 

This Upper Geyser Basin is ten miles from Fire-Hole 
Basin. It contains eight geysers, that exceed in volume 
and height any outside of Yellowstone Park. They may 
be summed up thus: Giant— Diameter, 7 feet; height, 
140 feet; lasts three hours. Giantess— Diameter, 18 
feet; height of extreme jet, 250 feet; lasts 20 minutes. 
Beehive — Diameter, 2 feet; height, 219 feet; lasts 20 
minutes. Grand Geyser — Diameter, 20 by 25 feet; height, 
250 feet; lasts 20 minutes. Old Faithful— Diameter, 6 


feet; height, 200 feet; lasts 20 minutes. Grotto— Diam- 
eter, 4 feet; height, 60 feet; lasts 30 minutes. Castle — 
Diameter, 5 feet; height, 50 feet. Fan— Height, 60 feet ; 
lasts 10 to 30 minutes. These are only principal ones. 
There are scores more. 

You next go to Gibbon Falls, thirteen miles from the 
hotel, where, in a wild wood-tangle, they drop 150 feet, and 
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a little further on is a lake swarming with feathered 
game. You are soon in Gibbon Cafion, 2,000 feet on one 
side, from which you emerge into Elk Park. In the 
defile is heard a boom-boom-boom that never ceases, 
and from an orifice in the rocks comes steam in regular 
puffs as the pulsations of a great waste-pipe, the drip- 
pings trickling down into the river. Monument Geyser 
and the famous Paint Pots are near. The Paint Pots are 
—paint pots, vivid and varied in hue, and ranging in 
diameter from one and a half feet to twelve. 

Norris Geyser Basin is next in order. It is the oldest 
basin in the park, the hottest and most dangerous for 
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pedestrians. To the right is the Mammoth Geyser. listen to its blood-chilling gurgle. But when the firma- 
“When at rest you may look into its gaping throat and | ment begins to shiver beneath you, it is time to go, for 


there is soon such a deluge of 


water as to make a veritableriver 


that flows ruthlessly to its level. 


Some of the proximal geysers 
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are sulphurous and deposit beau- 


tiful forms in yellow, and others 


discharge flakes of snow-like 
alum. Your road now winds 
over glass—real glass of vol- 
canic origin, and the pillars of 
Gibbon Cafion consist of the 
same material, mottled, glisten- 
ing and strangely wrought. 
Yellowstone Lake is twenty- 
five miles from Fire-Hole Basin, 
the trail leading by the springs 
in the valley of Fire-Hole River, 
through tall pines and by Mary’s 
Lake and is finally lost in the thick grass 
H fringing Yellowstone Lake itself. The 
shape of the lake is that of an extended 
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hand, its altitude 7,788 feet. It is thirty 
miles long and ten to fifteen wide, with 
numerous islands. Mountains rise above 
it, and are reproduced in it. Countless 
birds float on the surface, and the trout are 
plentiful. You may stand on the shore, 
and, catching one, whisk him into one of 
the hot springs, where he will be thoroughly 
cooked in a few minutes. The surrounding 
shore is a wonderful specimen field, rich in 
petrifactions as well as in inferior precious 
stones, and odd semi-mineral formations. 
One stretch of five miles has been called 
Diamond Beach. It is entirely obsidian. 

The Natural Bridge of rock spans Bridge 
Creek at the height of forty feet, and affords 
carriage room. Down the river, twelve miles 
through an open meadow, is the Devil’s Den, an 
= outlet from the Infernal regions, it might be 
thought, for the stream discharged from it is strikingly sulphurous. 
East of this is Mud Volcano, that has sent its sediment to the top 
of the highest trees, its grimy flow being twelve feet at the base and 
dividing fifty-five feet above. Brimstone Mountain is three miles 
below. Here pure sulphur is shoveled up by the wagon-load. - 

An easy trail takes you next to the Upper Falls of the Yellow- 
stone, where the rapids narrow to less than too feet, and the 
overhanging rock press their brows so nearly together that a bridge 
could easily be thrown across. Describe these falls and the lower 
ones; paint a lily. Tell-how the water form eddies and cascades 
and fly downward then 397 feet, while the grandest cafion of the 
world stretches away 1,500 feet below you. Mind cannot grasp 
that cafion; words cannot fit it. It glows with a life of its own, 
and with colors of its own, or born of the sun and the spray. Its 
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pinnacles and towers make man’s most 
stupendous masonry a plaything, as 
they rise abrupt, unique, and so match- 
lessly high. Between them the river 
sinks, sometimes down slopes, and 
again by desperate leaps. Tower 
Falls and Cafion are twenty miles from 
this charmed spot. Specimen Moun- 
tain is forty miles from Fire-Hole 
Basin. It is covered with agate, once 
wood, stone snakes and fishes, with 
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-erystals and petrified roots, while the 
view from its summit is sublime. You 
mow have an idea of Yellowstone Na- 
‘tional Park —only an idea. But you 
“wonder why people will cross the sea 
“away from it to look upon what makes 
the grandest of Europe’s scenery look pigmy-like and 
common-place. Rather let people cross the sea to gaze 
‘upon it. Add to all this, that nowhere else in America are 
‘such hunting grounds; nowhere else such an abundance 
‘of finny game; nowhere else such infinite myriads of wild 
fowl, nor such delightful camping-place, and more perfect 
‘weather. ; 

The route you have taken, with Fire-Hole Basin as a 
centre, brings you this near the leading attractions: 
a. Falls of the Madison, six miles; Mouth of the Gibbon, 
‘ten miles; .Foot of Madison Cafion, eighteen miles; Falls 
and Cajfion of the Gibbon, thirteen miles; Monument 


; 
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Geysers, eighteen miles; Lower Geyser Basin, two miles ; 
Midway Geyser Basin, five miles; Upper Geyser Basin, 
ten miles; Yellowstone Lake, twenty-five miles; Yellow- 
stone Falls and Cafion, thirty-five miles. The route from 
the North, if taken, you would find over miserable roads 
leading to nothing but some ordinary hot springs, and 
those coming that way must add fifty miles to all dis- 
tances given above. 

Some one carried away by it has said, with more poetry 
than sense: “See Yellowstone and die.” Rather see it 
and live: better for having seen it, realizing more fully the 
wonders of the great land in which it is, and know that 
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another such the Sun cannot find in his lordly circuit of 
the globe. Other routes are advertised as leading into 
the Park. They are but snares, round-about, wearisome, 
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CHAPTER) XIV, 


. 


and expensive. The route described, leaving the railroad The opening of the Oregon Short Line was a victory. 
at Beaver Cafion, is the only practicable one, though There were those who scouted it, who said that the enter- 
horse-back parties sometimes. cross Wyoming from the prise would die amid the lava beds of the Northwest. 
south, starting from the Main Line. But it did not. Its completion to Huntington, to a con- 
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nection with the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company’s track, has given a passage to 
Portland and adjacent territory that has long 
been’ needed.iz ("4 

Consider yourself now at Granger, your 
destination, the end of the Short Line. You 
steam away over moderate curves and 
grades, by pretty little valleys, or along them, 
past lakes from whose surface ducks and 
geese are too ignorant of man to fly. There 
is an occasional ranch, but the whole region 
is practically untouched. For some distance 
out of Granger the aspect is somewhat drear, 
but Bear River Valley is green and beautiful 
as one could wish, with high hills on either 
side, and white-capped mountains guarding 
the entrance. 

Idaho is a beautiful territory, appropriately 
named, for, translated, it is “Gem of the 
Mountains,” and the mountains gird it, while 
valleys smile from between them and lakes 
sparkle upon its bosom. It is a land of noble, 
rushing rivers and gigantic waterfalls, of 
picturesque cafions and fertile acres. Already 
it has yielded-over $100,000,000 in gold and 
silver, and has been newly awakened during 
the last year. It will soon compete with 
Colorado and Montana. The territory is 
entered at Border. Montpelier is the first 
station of importance. Soda Springs, one 
hundred and forty-six miles west of Granger, 
is the most important station between Gran- 
ger and Pocatello. The station takes its name 
from the mineral springs in the vicinity, which 
have delighted travelers since the days of 
Capt. Bonneville. Fremont named one of 
the group Steamboat Spring, on account of 
its measured puff resembling that of an engine. 
The curative properties of four others have 
attracted special attention. The Beer Springs, 
near at hand, are so named from their resem- 
blance in taste to that beverage. Springs 
with mineral properties are found in the 
vicinity, and hundreds come here annually to 
drink health from these natural fountains. 
The surrounding region abounds in game 
and fish, and there are scores of pleasant 
drives to the mountains. Beautiful mountain 
lakes and sparkling cascades are among the 
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attractions. The Mormon farmers supply the village with 
vegetables and fruits, and altogether Soda Springs is one 
of the most charming of the Rocky Mountain resorts. 
_ Persons suffering with indigestion or any disorder of the 
' kidneys or kindred organs are recommended 


springs, possessing unusually beneficial qualities, even for 
such waters. Their constant use by those afflicted with 
neuralgia, rheumatism and various blood disorders has 
resulted in marvelous cures. Two large swimming baths, 


- to spend a few weeks at this point. A much 


- better hotel will soon be built here. 


At McCammon, as will be remembered, 


the Utah & Northern is joined, the union 


continuing to Pocatello, from which point the 


Short Line keeps on toward Puget Sound. 
There is nothing extremely interesting in 
the ride west of Pocatello until the Snake is 
crossed at Great American Falls, twenty-five 
miles west. The title “great” is misleading. 
They are rushing and noisy, and people hav- 


ing heard of them and naturally been disap- 


pointed in them, are prone to judge Shoshone 
Falls adversely, and not go, to look at them 

at all. Asa pop-gun to a cannonade, so are 
the Great American Falls to Shoshone. 

On the West bank of the river there are two 
dreary graves, marked “ Texas”’ and “ John- 
son.’ These two individuals fell off the bridge 
about four years ago, with ropes round their 
necks. Their demise elevated the moral tone 
of society considerably. To Shoshone the 
track is as straight as a string and as solid as 
rock. Shoshone is a place of 1000 people. 
Here a branch line leaves for Hailey, Bellevue 

-and Ketchum, the principal towns of the 
famous Wood River region. Here will 
naturally be a digression from the through 
route. This section possesses some of the 
richest silver mines in the world, and is not 
one quarter explored. It has a fine climate 
and plenty of game. No better field is open 
to the capitalist. Hailey is situated just 
where Quigley and Croy gulches unite with 
the Wood River Valley, the junction afford- 
ing a fine view in four directions, embracing 
well cultivated ranches, and ending with the 
foot-hills or the range. The climate is mild 
and even. The roads stretching away on all 
sides are perfect. The mines, in easy reach, 
are the richest true fissure mines known. 
There is a group at Bullion, three miles dis- 
tant, that you must see; another at Bellevue, 
five miles below, and at Ketchum, twelve 
miles up the river, are others. A fine brick 
hotel, three stories above basement, with 
forty-five sleeping rooms, kept in the best style, has just 
been opened to the public at Hailey. 

By far the most noted medicinal waters along the Wood 
River are the great hot sulphur springs, situated in a little 
glen two miles west of the town. They are white sulphur 
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one of superior appointments for ladies only, several tub- 
baths, and a modest little hotel, are taxed to their utmost 
by enthusiastic bathers. The large hospital of Alturas 
County has been located in the vicinity, and it matters 
little what the patient’s ailments he will find these mineral 
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baths among one of the inexorable requirements of the 
physician in charge. A plunge in these waters is a 
delight, and the resident or visitor will repeat it frequently. 
The two-mile drive from Hailey is one of the most pleas- 
ant, leading through a beautiful tributary valley called 
Croy Gulch. The altitude is about 5,300 feet, insuring a 
charming summer atmosphere. There is an abundance 
of trout in sight of the springs. 

The health-restoring properties of Bolton’s Hot Springs 
have been tested to their entire satisfaction experimen- 
tally, by thousands of persons; the principal mineral 
ingredients leave nothing to be desired in the way of cura- 
tive properties for a large class of troubles, particularly of 
the skin. They are very efficacious in relieving or curing 
rheumatic diseases. About all that could be done to 
made their use agreeable, and to make the visitors or the 
invalid’s stay pleasant, has been done by Mr. Bolton, who 
has the largest and best appointed watering-place estab- 
lishment and health and pleasure resort in Idaho. He 
has improved one of the country’s most wonderful nat- 
ural features, and, by judicious advertising, made it 
widely known. The Bolton Hot Springs are recom- 
mended to the lounger or the invalid. They are five 
miles from Hailey. 

Returning to the Short Line, and proceeding westward, 
several unimportant stations are passed and Kuna 
reached. Here stages are ready, headed for Silver City 
on the South, and Boise City on the North. The latter is 


capital of the territory, and yet its principal city. It is 
reached by a two-hours’ drive, but expects to have a 
branch from Caldwell in the near future. It is the oldest, 
wealthiest and most attractive town in the Territory, a 
place of good schools, of homes and churches. It blooms 
with the finest flowers, and is fragrant with abundance of 
fruit, a veritable oasis. Caldwell, Payette, Ontario and 
Weiser are young and rapidly growing towns, centres of 
good agricultural sections. Huntington is the point of 
junction with the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
lines. Before this, the Snake River has been crossed 
repeatedly, the last time by a long, strong bridge of con- 
siderable height. It is crossed nine times in six miles. All 
the area beyond is fairly productive in grain. Union, Baker 
City and La Grande are important places beyond Hunt- 
ington. Past La Grande, in the Grand Ronde Valley, 
comes the passage of the Blue Mountains, replete with 
the dark beauty of the pine and the rippling brook and 
waterfall. Over the summit at Meacham, on through 
the Umatilla Reservation to Pendleton, and over the Cas- 
cade Mountains to the Dalles of the Columbia. The 
Columbia River is a noble, rushing stream, along the 
shores of which the traveler makes the last portion of his 
journey. It is one of the world’s great rivers, affording a 
water-way that is navigable for almost uninterrupted 
traffic for over 200 miles. Upon it, near its mouth, the 
largest steamers of ocean ply safely. It is Oregon’s 
artery, throbbing with trade. Its largest tributary 
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is the Willamette, draining the valley of the same 


ter is the rainy season, and summer almost showerless. 


name, and being navigable for vessels of any size to Port- vi Oregon has fully its share of resorts along the coast line 


land. There could be nothing more inspiring than the 
ride along the Columbia, with the shining river 


of 300 miles, a richness of pastoral scenery, and no dearth 


on one side and the towering battlements of 


the shore on the other. The scene is one of 
continued magnificence. The grottos, in 
which are moss-garlanded cascades almost 
hidden_ under the dense foliage of the moist 
climate, are most inviting and beautiful. In 
fact, some people place them ahead of any- 
thing to be seen further East. Multnomah 
Falls and their surroundings are a bit of fairy- 
land. There are scores of smaller falls — 
mere ribbons some of them, but all clear and 
dashing, and banked by a wealth of moss. 
The lofty summits, over which they pour, are 
reproduced in the river, and made doubly 
impressive. For miles upon miles this wild 
scenery continues, and a thousand times you 
_ think the climax has been reached, only to 
acknowledge later that something grander 
has developed, as when you see Cape Horn, 
700 feet sheer, Castle Rock, 1,000, Gibraltar 
or Hallet’s Hades. Along the Rhine, or the 
Rhone, @r the Hudson, there is nothing that 
will compare with the stately palisades of the 
Columbia, with their cool recesses kept sunless 
by the overhanging rocks and watered by the 
melting snows of their own summits. 

The train arrives in East Portland, and the 
ferry bears you to Portland itself, amid steam- 
ing craft, from wheezy tug to ocean vessel, of 
the heaviest tonnage These float the waters 
with perfect ease, their going and coming and 
lading involving many interesting sights. 
Portland is marked by a local faith strong 
and well founded. It is an important receiv- 
ing and distributing point, ranking fifth among 
the ports of the Union. It is old, and yet new, 
for though the moss-clad houses of the more 
ancient portion of it attest its age, it has 
received a new impetus from the completion 
of the Oregon Short Line. Its streets are 
well-paved and clean. Its business houses 
are substantial. Its schools and churches are 
a credit to it. Its people are sociable and 
refined —the cream of the Pacific civilization 
—and not depending upon the East for cul- 
ture. There are a number of residences each 


oy 


costing about $50,000. Strangely enough, to = 
you, they are of wood. The brick of the 
country is not adapted to withstanding the 
damp atmosphere. There is snow in winter, but usually 
in inconsiderable quantities, soon passing away under the 
“Chinook,” the warm breath of the Japanese Current. Win- 
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of snowy peaks. Mt. Hood being the acknowledged 
pride of the Northwest. It has a brilliant flora and a 
varied fauna, embracing the game in plenty, for which the ~ 
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huntsman is most keen. In Oneida County it has remark- 
ably curative mineral springs in abundance. 

Portland is not only important in itself alone, but as a 
new outlet and inlet for Oriental merchandise ; and through 
it is reached an extraordinary and unknown domain — 
Alaska —to which it is proposed to carry excursionists in 


great numbers next summer. A trip to Alaska will be 
much more out of the usual order than a trip to Europe. 
Everybody does not go to Alaska. After having visited 
Seattle, Tacoma, Ilwaco — unequaled by any Eastern beach 
—and other Washington Territory points easily reached, 
you embark for Alaska. The voyage is not an Arctic 

expedition. The round trip can be made in 


twenty days from Portland for $95, which 


includes cost of meals and berths, elegant 


= steamers starting on the first of each month. 


The places touched at are Port Townsend, 


=> = W. T., Victoria and Nanaimo, B. C., Wrangel, 


==’ Juneau and Sitka, Alaska. Victoria is one 


=== of the most attractive towns in the Florida of 


the Northwest, and to the American there is 


== a novelty in passing a brief time under Her 


Majesty’s flag. The vessel passes through 


Haro Strait and into the Narrows, its bow 


= turned toward an impendin&’ mountain, but 


= an opening appears, and soon it steams up 


= the Straits of Georgia, passes the Olympian 


Range, and is in Departure Bay. Passing 


= north of Vancouver’s Island, Queen Char- | 


lotte’s Sound is entered, and then Grenville 


== : Channel, revealing some of the finest scenery 


=i 


of the trip, rocks rising thousand? of feet, 


= 
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ribboned by cascades. Of the points touched 
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in Alaska there is hardly room to treat. Fort 


=e 


Wrangel is the first. It is the chief business 


center of Alaska, owing to adjacent gold 
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mines. The population are five-sixths na- 


tives, whose curious customs will be viewed 


with interest. To Sitka is 162 miles further. 
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Sitka Bay rivals in beauty that of Naples. 


The Sitkin district is mountainous and marked 


by extinct volcanos. Some magnificent 
glaciers will be observed, one extending fifty 
miles to the sea and ending in an abrupt front 
eight miles long and 300 feet high. There 
are hot mineral springs, sulphur lakes, and 
boiling marshes. In one crater is a steaming 
spring eighteen miles in circumference. It is 
_ acountry.of wonders, and a fitting climax to 
a journey probably covering hundreds of 
leagues. The voyage is made almost wholly 
on inland seas, and is less rough than if on 
the ocean. With the verdure, the flowers, and 
the birds of the Northland, the illusion of its 


frigidness is thoroughly dispelled. The 


climate of Alaska, except in the mountains 


and the Yukon River country, is mild, the 


mean temperature being 44° Fah., the ther-— 


mometer seldom falling below freezing point. 


CAPE HORN, COLUMBIA RIVER. 


A trip to Alaska will be something to think 
of in after years, 
Portland is reached again by a pleasant 
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GIBRALTER, COLUMBIA RIVER, 


voyage. The return from Portland may be profitably 
made by the same route that reached it from the East, or 
back to Pocatello on the Short Line, thence to Ogden on 
% the Utah & Northern, and eastward on the main line; or 
to San Francisco by water and eastward by the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific. 


Be CHAPTER XV. 
SHOSHONE) FALLS. 


There is one side trip from the Short Line that should 
by no means be omitted. It is that from Shoshone to the 
: great falls of.the same name. This makes necessary a 
‘ twenty-five mile ride in a genuine Concord, pulled by four 
____ horses, presided over by one of those thoroughly Western 
characters —a Rocky Mountain stage-driver. He is gen- 
erally tall and angular, sunburned and jovial, full of stories 
and border vernacular; will take a drink when pressed, 
and loftily smoke a proffered cigar, holding the same at a 
ferocious angle and eating about half of it. 

The road is good and across a desert that is no pre- 
tense. No streams or springs gladden its barren surface, 
_ broken only by grassless knolls and blocks of lava. The 
horses fairly fly, the downward impulse of one hill send- 
ing them up the next. The only pause is at the station, 
where there is a tank of water, and where the horses are 


changed. The question arises where all of the lava over 
which the stage rolls comes from, as there are no volcanic 
mountains for hundreds of miles. The whole area was 
once a simmering mass, that being submerged resulted in 
many curious fractures, into some of which an article 
dropped will go clinking from side to side till the noise dies 
away apparently without bottom being reached. In such 
a crevice the Lost River disappears never to be seen again. 

The desert seems to have no end. The Snake River 
is indicated by no sign, when all at once, from the edge of 
a vast chasm, smooth between stupendous walls, it is seen 
floating hundreds of feet below. What power has wrought 
this sculpture? It does not seem possible that water, even 
in untold ages, could wear into the lava and granite, leav- 
ing the pillared heights to testify its work. The roar of 
the falls is heard, and picking their way down the arti- 
ficial slope, the four-in-hand pause within ear-shot of the 
solemn music and the baptism of the spray. 

Having arrived in the evening, it is well to rest ina 
luxurious bed and wait the revelation of sunlight. It 
comes in a wave that seems a gleam of intelligence 
passing over the mighty canon. The walls rising hun- 
dreds of feet, dark lava, catch the glint before it reaches 
the bottom of the gorge and the river, and from height to 
height the beacons of the morning flash signals. There 
are no mountains by which to judge altitude, but a drop 
out of the world appears to be taken. The overwhelming 
massiveness of the gorge baffles all eye-measure of the 
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stupendous rift out of which a climb would be impossible. 
The close-pressing lava towers are sombre as a prison- 
house. 

After breakfast a boat is found in a little willow-fringed 
bayou and launched upon the open river where it has 
broadened almost to a lake. But silent, stern, powerful, 


the current sweeps along. That cloud of steam ahead 
arises from Shoshone Falls, and that ceaseless clamor is 
the great voice of its waters. There is an easy trail upon 
landing which leads through a border of fir, and a rest 
is taken upon Point Lookout. Just then the sun breaks 
forth in renéwed radiance and from cliff to cliff there 
springs a bow as perfect as was ever made glori- 


ous in the heavens — an arc of beauteous coloring 


against a background of glittering, bead-like 


foam, tumbling in crystal chaos 220 feet, the 


circling halo losing its bases in the turmoil and 


the mist, but its crescent unbroken above. The 


foothold of rock quivers, a gentle bath dews the 


uncovered head, the spirit soars lofty as the 


illumined spray, there is a spell like that of a 


nameless melody in the awfulness of the irre- 


sistible plunge. 


Niagara is different but not superior. Where 


that is calm, Shoshone is tempestuous. Where 


that pours over evenly, Shoshone bursts into a 


million wild jets, each with a diamond’s lustre. 


Where that is environed by commonplace land- 


scapes, Shoshone dashes from between rocks 


stately and time-stained and nearly a thousand 


feet high. 


Seven distinct channels are to be seen, forming 


a number of preliminary falls, before finally there 


is a grand reunion of the waters, and so united 


over they go to be lost in the rage of a terrible 


surge, to riot in an infuriate whirlpool and to rise 
soft as the feather of a bird and be touched by 
the sun to splendor. 

Only a stone’s throw from the shore, Eagle 


Rock has never been touched by man, but on the 
topmost crest an eagle hovers with wrathful mien 
over her young. Standing face toward the falls, 
on the extreme left is Pulpit Rock, next Prospect 
Point. Cedar, Walgamott’s and Bell’s are a 
chain of islands across, the divided flow of the 
Snake coming between them. Prospect Point 
and Pulpit Rock overlook Bridal Veil, one of the 
prettiest of the smaller falls. The former is 
immediately. in front of the site selected for a 
large hotel. Lovers’ Leap affords one of the 


finest views. Facing it are the lesser falls and 
the unbroken front of the great one—750 feet 
from shore to shore— unbroken, because no 


rocks mar its contour; and yet broken, for it 


HALLET’S HADES, COLUMBIA RIVER, 


is no glassy sheet of water that hurries over it 
till the distance brings a shudder. Looking 
aghast, you cling to the withered pine marking 
the spot where the lovers fell. Seven hundred 
and fifty feet front of a maddened, malignant 
torrent, devilish in the delight it takes in sweep- 
ing with a rush nothing but the eternal rocks 
could withstand, torn and tossed into billions of 
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sparkling threads, with a constant play of prismatic hues, 
changing quicker than thought, half enveloped in its own 
mist, and then ,the wind carrying that away, leaving it 
unobscured in sublimity, unmatched and indescribable. 
How felt the Indian maiden, when with the arm of her 
frenzied lover about her she begged his jealousy to spare 
her? How her feet must have shrunk back from the 
edge, and her heart been a stone in her bosom as she felt 
the moist breath of death in her face. Then he jumped 
and bore her along. Her-scream was nothing in all that 
vast volume of sound. Her life went out in the dread 
flight, and it must have been only a dusky form which 


inspection that the treat is entirely new. Some would 
like it better, this looking up and seeing the water rearing 
over in feathery heaps along that great front, and the 
waves it creates lashing the shore, piling up debris and 
hurrying on. From here the opposite wall, black and 
frowning, is over a thousand feet sheer. A thousand feet 
means more in such a place than three thousand among 
the mountains. The Vaulted Dome is near by. It is 
made by the throwing together of huge rocks. It isa 


conical chamber 175 feet in height, and with an atmos- 


phere cooling as a draught from a fountain. From the 
top there is a steady sprinkle of water—a shower-bath 
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struck the bottom of the watery abyss. Such is the 
legend; and now it is said the maiden comes, when the 
moon is bright, and crouches upon the rock —the breeze 
playing with her long, black hair. But’ none may near 
her, for then, with a gesture of despair, she leaps into 
space and the vapor swallows her up once more. 

A long, winding trail leads past the natural bridge and 
the Devil’s Flues. 
to the level of the stream below the falls. Their origin 
is a mystery. The trail is half hidden in luxuriant shrub- 
bery, for the shallow soil is constantly drenched with 
spray. It is no place for the lame, halt, or blind. Each 
eye must be open, each hand and foot alert for holds. 
‘The scramble is for 850 feet. 

From below there is such a change in the point of 


The last are apertures reaching down 


which, falling year after year, has worn a hollow, known 
as Diana’s Bath. Surely goddess could covet no place 
more charming. The water fills this to overflowing. The 
fluid is nearly ice-cold. Drink it freely. It is Nectar. 
The sides of the chamber are wet and green with moss. 
High out of reach are brilliant festoons of flowers, grow- 
ing from the rock. It is an ideal place to lunch, and in 
itself a wonder. It is now time to go back, recross the 
river or row up to Twin Falls. 

The two sets of falls are three miles apart. A portion 
of the way, a boat may be used, and a trail completes 
the journey.. There is some good, honest, perspiration 
attendant upon the row to Clark’s Point, beyonde the 
Devil's Corral. The latter is an enclosure with only one 
entrance. Clark’s Point is a huge fortress jutting into 
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the stream. It is a curious place to be in, that long defile, 
and not designed for a thoroughfare. The ride seems 
short. The walk does not. An acute ear detects that a 
suppressed roar comes jointly from above and below. 
The waves of sound from Great Shoshone and from the 
Upper Falls meet and mingle somewhere in the gorge. 

Finally the falls were reached, and standing above 
them, is recompense enough for all the. toil. 
view along the cafion in itself is worth a journey of miles. 
There is a frightful snakiness about the river above, an 
appalling strength as it enters the rapids, and a glorying 
in this strength as it leaps below. The stream is divided 
by a tower of solid rock into two channels, across which 
an easy toss would carry a stone. All that mass of water, 
which three miles further is so magnificent, with its 
frontage of 750 feet, is here condensed into these narrow 
spaces, descending through them 180 feet. So even these 
falls, secondary though they be, are higher than famed 
Niagara. A constant vapor arises from them, and when 
the air is still, bedews the rocks far higher than the upper 
level. Yet, for all this great height, it is the superior 
height of the rocks which makes the most impression. 
At the crest of the walls there is no grade to correspond 
to the sinking of the river, so the chasm gets deeper and 
deeper, till beyond the Great Falls it is stupendous. 

The float down the river is something to be always 
remembered. To sit and calmly glide, to dip in the cool 
stream and drink, to watch the serried columns of lava 
glide by, just to listen to the song of the eddies, is a 
pleasure. Night is coming on. The shadows begin to 
stretch darkly across. The gloom is enough to make the 
rocks look weird and eérie, and the motion and the 
twilight belong to the realm of the mystic. 

The cafion is a wonderful whispering gallery. A whistle 
awakes a thousand echoes, and to a shout, each castle 
perched above gives back response. The notes of a cornet 
were taken up and repeated fainter and more faint till they 
died away in melody. And so, challenging the rocks to 
reply to every noise that could be devised, and every chal- 
lenge being accepted and hurled back with triple force, you 
reach the tune again. After supper, a walk is taken to 
Prospect Point, and, as if in greeting, just then the mist 
changes from its billowy white to a rainbow mass which 
the lunar rays made softly brilliant, and which fade away 
in farewell when the moon was lost under a shifting cloud. 

Such was a day at Shoshone Falls, a day in which 


‘ground enough for three days was covered. No one can 


inspect the place thoroughly in a week. A day is simply 
a hint. The Great Falls demand a day, and the Upper 
Falls another. The town of Shoshone was reached in 
three hours. The night air was perfect, making the 
return ride more pleasant than before, and a shower had 
laid the dust and quenched the fires. Coming back by 
the Short Line, the Utah and Northern, and the Main 
Line, there was much seen which had before escaped 
observation — but space has a limit. 


And the © 


One great point in favor of Shoshone Falls is their 
accessibility. The stage ride is a novelty without being 
a nuisance. As far as Shoshone town, sleepers may be 
occupied. As yet, the surroundings of the falls are as wild 
and untouched as when the pilgrims for Astoria, wander- 
ing through the wilderness years ago, marveled at their 
beauty. This would enhance their attractiveness to some. 
There is a fascination in utter wildness that leaves when a 
hotel is built, and the trails, now traveled by ropes and 
sheer agility, become winding descents of easy grade. But 
in the main, the hotel will fill a want, and thousands will 
come then where hundreds come now. Stage facilities will 
be increased as fast as may be necessary. The capitalists 
who have purchased the site and contemplate all the 
improvements will work hand in hand with the railroad to 
make Shoshone Falls a notable point in a tour of North 
America. The time involved in a visit could not be better 
improved, nor the money more wisely expended. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
tie GOLDEN EOAS TL: 


You have heard that California is a land of geological 
contradictions, of gigantic growths, of balmy clime, and 
fruits and flowers. You find it all of these. You 
delight in the sea breezes and the soft air, and revel in the 
wonders of Yosemite, calling up as it does incomparable 
Yellowstone, and stand almost aghast in the shadow of its 
mighty trees. You circle with the multitude about San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles. 

Of the first a volume might be written telling of steeples, 
domes, busy wharves, and a sail-flecked bay. The beau- 
tiful entrance to San Francisco Harbor, the Golden Gate, 
would make an interesting chapter, and the loathsome and 
curious sights of the Chinese quarters would be matter for 
another. It is a city of contrasts, of anomalies. Excur- 
sions should be taken to Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, 
The Geysers, the petrified forests, the lakes, the agricul- 
tural valleys, the mining camps, and the mountains. 
There are hundreds of mineral springs, scores of pleas- 
ure resorts, and thousands of sunny vales, quiet nooks 
and mountain recesses, where health and wealth may be 
found together. California had been known for years 
while interior states were considered only deserts, and so 
has a start in the matter of resorts as well as in other 
directions. 

In semi-tropical California, the regions about Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, and San Diego, the 
traveler will find much to please and instruct him. Los 
Angeles is the principal resort of this section, and what 
is said in general of this ancient Mexican city will apply 
also to smaller cities. Here the seeker after health will 
find a climate in which extremes are unknown. Frost 
never kills the most tender vegetation. Geraniums, which 
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in the North, are grown in green-houses, here reach 
perfection, and become veritable trees ten to twenty feet 
high, and blossom most profusely — a common out-door 
plant. Orange, lemon, and fig-trees abound. In the 
same orchard, and on the same tree, buds, blossoms, 
and green and ripe fruit will be found at the same time. 
The most magnificent grapes of the world grow here. 
The dwellings of the citizens are overgrown with beauti- 
ful vines, and the gardens are filled with the rarest plants. 
It is indeed a fairy-land. Fine hotels are located in the 
city, on the sea-shore, and at various adjacent points, 
where the scenery is most beautiful and the surroundings 
are most conducive to health. Beautiful villas, gardens 
and vineyards, with attractive drives leading to and 
through them, are met with on all sides of the city. At 
Passadena, seven miles from Los Angeles, a very large 
and fine hotel is being erected by Boston capitalists, and 
will attract thousands of visitors annually. 

But the lustre of all else in California pales beside 
Yosemite, and to that you turn. You leave San Fran- 


cisco on Monday, Wednesday or Friday at 4 P. M., and 
reach Madeira at 11.45 that evening. Then two easy 
stage drives of ten and five hours through the Sierra 
Nevada’s, and you are at Yosemite, over which (for you 
are only human) you go into raptures. Stand silent 
upon Inspiration Point; silent and trembling. You may 
lean over if you dare, and look straight down three-quar- 
ters of a mile, sheer, absolute. Think how you would go 
hurtling through space if you should fall! But do not 
think of it till safely away. The valley is seen ahead, 
guarded on one side by El Capitan, 3,300 feet of perpen- 
dicular. Beyond it are three peaks, which the Indians call 
Pompomparus or Leaping Frogs, but usually mapped as 
Three Brothers. Directly ahead are Cathedral Rocks, and 
Bridal Veil Falls leap down them 630 feet at one descent, 
and then tumble in their own silvery way 300 feet more, 
and join the Merced. Over the Cathedral Rocks peers the 
Sentinel, and far away, but clear, are the Domes of the 
Yosemite. Liberty Cap rears itself above the mountains, 
which, on the right, seem desolation on the most limit- 


in the lights and shadows you read— what? 
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less scale. But all between there is the relief of verdant 
groves, of grass and sparkling streams. How mild a 
picture for such a frame! 

You descend by a zigzag trail to the valley. It seems 
like descending into a grave. You feel imprisoned, for 
all about there is no exit except over the precipitous sides. 
You are 4,000 feet above the sea, and nearly a mile below 
the surrounding mountains, which environ this sombre 
valley. The trees look stunted. They are 200 feet high. 
The mere ribbon, the Bridal Veil Falls, is found quite 
a torrent, and from the new view seems a single fall of 
goo feet. El Capitan, half a mile away, you think you 
can hit with a pebble. Grasp its height! Think of the 
tallness of a 200-foot spire. Heap spire upon spire, men- 
tally. Sixteen of them, and there is a hundred feet lack- 
ing. Below this crest is the granite curtain on which is 
written the record of years long gone; seamed, scarred, 
and half-a-mile long. At its lower fold are scraggy rocks 
and the déérzs of centuries. The sun passes over it, and 
You can- 
not say, but the very hand of God seems to be writing 
there of His power. Of course, you see again the Leap- 
ing Frogs and the Domes. The Yosemite Fall is a double 
one, the upper of 1,500 feet, the lower 400, with a 600- 
foot descent between them. The shelf on which the 
first alights looks as if with care you might walk around 
upon it. Asa matter of fact, it is a third of a mile wide. 
You must see all this by moonlight once, and remember it 
always as a lovely vision. 

Your second day will take you to Vernal and Nevada 
Falls, to North Dome with its Royal Arches, South Dome, 
with its inaccessible crest, to Glacier Point; and you will 
not heed the fallen boulders over which you’scramble, 
but, shut in some narrow, branching cafion, along dizzy 
edges and below towering crags, commune with Nature. 
To reach these falls you struggle up steeps on ladders, 
you clamber over rocks, but the sight drives away your 
weariness. Vernal Fall is beautiful, but Nevada Fall!— 
you could look at it forever, you think, watching as it 
rushes, pure white, from the Sierras, and pours over the 
cliff. 

Another day you go to Mirror Lake. It is a mirror. 
In it sky and cloud and sun are reproduced, till the wind 
rudely shatters the glass and its images. As you wander, 
you find places where a single false step would create a 
vacancy, which you do not find it pleasant to contem- 
plate, but, nevertheless, you make the most of your time 
in exploration. When you write a detailed description, it 
will not be merely florid, but will embrace these facts: 
The valley lies nearly due east of San Francisco, in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and twenty-five miles from 
their top-most heights. It is a little over five miles long, 
and from half a mile to a mile and a quarter wide. The 
altitude of the meadow land, comprising 3,109 acres, is 
4,060 feet, while the walls are 3,000 to 6,000 feet higher, 
and of every conceivable shape. The thermometer gets 


‘as high as go° above zero once in a while, and as low as 


7° above, but not often. Nothing compares with Yo- 
semite. In its way it is as unapproachable as Yellow- 
stone. With walls reaching 6,450 feet; with falls down 
them 3,850 feet—where can its equal be found? These 
are the figures of Cloud’s Rest and Sentinel Falls. 
Included in your Yosemite excursion will be a trip to 
the Big Tree Groves, the most world-wide, famous freak 
of California. They were discovered in 1852, and are 
scattered through the forests at altitudes of 4,000 to 
7,000 feet, and within 150 miles of the centre of the 
State. They are akin to the Redwood (Seguoza), but 
have the additional title of Gzgantea. The Redwood 
often makes up a forest of its own, with the largest trees 
50 feet in circumference and 275 feet high, but the enor- 
mous trunks of the groves on the route to Yosemite sur- 
pass them. The Calaveras, the most northerly group, was 
first discovered, but the Mariposa is rather the favorite, 
being on the way to Yosemite, and has been donated by 
the State for public use. The height of the larger trees 
in both groups is from 230 to 375 feet, and the circumfer- . 
ence of their trunks from 30 to 100 feet. The Mari- 
posa contains 600 trees, of which 125 are over 4o feet 
each in circumference, and several from 90 to 100 
feet each. At ninety feet above ground, the Grizzly Giant, 
sends out a limb six feet in diameter—a big tree in 
itself. The most notable trees in the Calaveras 


group are 


The Father of the Forest, which measures 435 feet in length, 
I1o feet in circumference. 

Mother of the Forest, 321 feet high, ninety feet in circumfer- 
ence. 

Hercules, 

Hermit, : 

Pride of the Forest, 

Three Graces, 


320 ft. high, 95 ft. circumference. 
. 318 ft. high, 60 ft. circumference. 

276 ft. high, 60 ft. circumference. 
. 295 ft. high, 92 ft. circumference. 
Husband and Wife, 252 ft. high, 60 ft. circumference. 
Burnt Tree, 330 ft. long, 97 ft. circumference. 
“Old Maid,” ‘‘ Old rae ” ««Siamese Twins,” ‘‘ Mother 
and Sons,” ‘‘Two Guardians.” 


The following figures may also be valuable for future 
reference : 


In the In the 
Calaveras Grove. Mariposa Grove. 
Number’of trees, . . 93 600 
Diameter of largest, 33 feet. 38 R1eet. 


Circumference of largest 

living tree, six feet 

above the ground, . 61 go 
No. of living trees be- 

tween 80 and 90 feet in 


circumference, . +. fe) 7, 
No. between 70 and $0 

Peete ee tS wks cy fo) 6 
No. between 60 aad 70 

Feeteos 6 HS em re mane; I 2 
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The largest tree-yet known in any of the groves is on 
King’s River, forty miles from Visalia, and is forty-four 
feet in diameter. 

Their beauty is not only in size, but in proportion, and 
in the delicate color and fluted trunks, which are like 
architectural columns, straight and slowly taperihg. The 
evergreen leaves are bright, and the wood a deep, rich 
color, and finely grained. It is light and delicate, and so 
is the bark, though twenty inches thick. This allows the 
wind to play sad havoc with the upper branches. These 
noble trees shaded races dead hundreds of years ago, still 
they live, and when those who now rest under their 
branches are dust they will live on yet, and future genera- 
tions may conjecture who has seen them in ages gone. 
They sprouted before the Christian era dawned, and un- 
concerned they grew, while nations rose and fell. Who 
knows what may transpire till when the earth shall tremble 
to their crashing fall? Or how long shall their fluted 
Corinthian columns sway grandly to the winds of the 
Pacific ? 


Cr APE Rae V Li, 
SOMETHING ON HEALTH. 


It is easy to write an apostrophe to health, for every 
one knows that its value is above rubies. Yet almost 
wantonly, sometimes, it is 


sacrificed. Nature, however, 


has kindly decreed that rest shall restore it, and has so 
endowed a favored portion of her realm, that weary mor- 
tals may gather there, and have brought back to them in 
a measure the prize they cast away. The entire Rocky 
Mountain Region is a sanitarium. It has the sun, the 
mountain breeze, the crisp, mild air which combine to in- 
vigorate and heal. There is no magic in the springs, 
bursting and bubbling in the cafions, though the ignorant, 
noting their cures, might well ascribe to them a magical 
power. There is no magic in the healing wrought by a 
mountain summer; yet it recalls the day when the weak 
were made strong by the laying on of hands. Simply 
marvelous are the transformations wrought by it. Its 
fame has gone abroad. And winter now is becoming 
entitled to part of the honors. The West will soon be 
known as an all-the-year-round resort. It deserves to be 
thus known. The haze of Indian Summer lingers long 
into the autumn, and the balminess of early autumn gives 
way reluctantly for the moderate rigor of the holidays. 
The invalid reaches a point, especially if his trouble is 
pulmonary, where a trip, such as is suggested above, 
means a new lease of life to him. If he pauses, it will 
soon be too late. Past a certain stage, the higher altitude 
of the mountains will hasten a fatal termination, as surely 
as before that point is reached it will avert it. In reading 
preceding chapters the thought will occur very properly 
that the out-door life hinted at therein would be most con- 
ducive to sound health. Such is the case. All conditions 
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are favorable to such a life. The beauties of Nature 
prompt it, and the climatic features make it agreeably 
possible. 

People are often puzzled to know why they are cured. 
What matters it, so that they are cured? Still some 
analysis may be interesting. The air of Denver, for 
instance, is exceedingly dry. Rain is rare. This air pre- 
vents matter, which would ordinarily become putrid, from 
decaying. It acts in the same manner upon diseased lungs. 
More than this, a greater number of cubic inches must be 
taken in at every breath, resulting in an expansion of the 
chest. It also quickens circulation wonderfully, and is about 
the only stimulant that gives no baneful reaction. 

“The empire of climate,” says Montesquieu, “is the 
most powerful of all empires.” This airy empire has 
been the subject of many learned dissertations, not one 
of which is so convincing as the roses returning to the 
wanest cheek, or the dragging step once more light and 
buoyant. Probably the work of Chas. Denison, M. D., 
issued in 1880, is the most authentic ever published on 
the relations of climate and disease. Searching for the 
ideal clime, for the prevention and cure of consumption, 

-he selects the Rocky Mountain Region. He gives his 
reasons for this, and defends them from the stronghold of 
science and experience. He cites the humid, low resorts 
of Florida, and the Carolinas, and Texas, and shows that 
in none of their advantages can they compete with their 
high and dry rivals. _ If possessing any advantages, they 
are enervating, and more apt to bring the entire system 
down, than to build it up. Of absolute cures, there are 
none to place to their credit. There are many credited 
to the greater altitudes. The book referred to is full of 
tabular illustrations of the points it makes. 

Mineral and thermal springs are an important adjunct 
to the climate. Incidentally, many of them have been re- 
ferred to before. But it will hurt nothing to repeat. Mid- 
dle Park Hot Sulphur Springs are six in number. They 
are situated upon the banks of the Grand River, forty-six 
miles from Georgetown, which is fifty-two miles from 
Denver, on the Colorado Central. They are accessible 
via Berthoud Pass, 13,500 feet above the sea. Ananalysis 
gives the following result : 


Carbonate of Soda, . 34.44 
Carbonate of Lithia, Trace 
Carbonate of Lime, IT.02 
(Wrnpoudte Oil iOl eee «inte ce ee eS BE 
DMlpnarerOrebotassdwen ct. ek es 8) 2.90 
Sulphate of Soda, 42.06 
Chloride of Sodium, 22.48 
Ammonia, . Trace 

Total, . 120,24 


If versed in these matters, you see at once that this 
compound is medicinal. It would be well to re-read the 
article on the Parks. At this place there is accommoda- 
tion at a well-equipped hotel, but many prefer to live in a 


> 


tent; and there is nothing to prevent it. The baths are 
open to them just the same. The sulphurous fumes are 
common property. 

The tonic atmosphere of Idaho Springs is only a few 
hours away from Denver, and thousands inhale it, rushing 
by instinct to its coolness, from the plains. ‘There is a 
remarkably curative fluid given out, hot or cold, at this 
place, the properties of the hot being as follows: 


CaArbomaterOrg SOU aa se et erg SOOT 
Carbonate/onmuumewatyat 2.0 -a ve “ho Sth, LOL32 
Carbonatelom Macnesiaui ia) cols, alae 2 —. 4204 
@atponatexorrlbOny merna- ose yates a 87.077, 
Sulphate of Soda, 50.34 
Sulphate of Magnesia, cae 32.09 
Chioraterci;Sodinin,. Sote4 -.) Stes 573 
Silicate of Soda, Ma ts co arnt saan: eg ONOG 

Total, 177.69 


One very peculiar feature of this resort is a cavern 
affording from its natural heat a most perfect Turkish 
bath, and one more refreshing than if applied in the ordi- 
nary way. An experienced physician has started a sani- 
tarium at Idaho Springs, selecting it, because it has more 
days of sunshine in a year than any other place of which 
he had any knowledge. It is one of the best resorts ever 
provided for suffering humanity. The fact of being but 
thirty-eight miles from Denver is strongly in its favor. 
While the volume of its waters is not so great as that of 
some others it is great enough to afford the most delicious 
of baths either in private houses or swimming pools. 

The Seltzer Spring is found at Springdale, nine miles 
from Boulder, on a stream generally called Jim Creek. 
It may be reached by stage or private conveyance over 
splendid roads. Its bath-houses and hotel are well kept. 
Its waters are’ effervescent, and, as the accompanying 
table shows, strongly impregnated with iron : 


Carbonate ot Soda cm ee cs le ye os ne coe OLY; 
Carbonate of Lime, . 74.29 
Carbonave or Niagnesiaws 2 \. 0 tao ew Lal 4 
CA HOMAtTeOtUnON Wea ee eho ee Gee eee ORO 
Sulphate of Soda, OTM aN nse ine 2! Divers ANG) 
ChlotiderorSodiumeye ccs .. be 5 SL 
SilicateromCOda Meeanies Ont i> bad udiena ta. \eeeeeOrsO 
Iodine and Bromide of Sodium, BISA ks AOA) 

Total, 5, FOR? 


The Fleury Spring is situated six miles from Boulder, and 
but 400 yards from the Boulder Cafion Branch of the Union 
Pacific Railway. The waters are mineral, pleasant to the 
taste, and effervescing. As family and table waters they 
are extensively used, and with great success against 
dyspepsia, loss of appetite and skin diseases. Guests may 
visit the Spring or find its fluid for sale in Denver and lesser 
towns. 

The ingredients are from the rocks through which the 
water passes. The following analysis giving the ingredi- 
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ents per pint was made by Dr. J. A. Sewall, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, well-known as an able chemist : 


Carbonate of Soda, kee aw Ge tee coy] Se OOE 
Carbonate of Magnesia, 6.020 
Carbonate of Lime, 7.480 


Carbonate-ofsinons aw a) hu. wee keene “ato eee OO 


Chloride of Sodium, SYZOR2 TY 
Chloride of Potassium, I. 100 
Sulphate of Soda, 3.840 
Silicarma wep co. oe 2a Wg pert Men ke .102 


Carbonic Acid, 39 cubic inches. Grains, 49.824 


The water is administered internally and applied 
externally. It acts chiefly by diluting and purifying 
the blood, increasing the processes of secretion and 
excretion, so that morbid matters are eliminated from 
the system. 

In Estes Park, which lies near Longmont, and is ap- 
proached along the course of the winding St. Vrain, or 
from Loveland over the mountains, are some very fine 


The cold sulphurous waters of Morrison are sixteen 
miles from Denver, on the South Park Railroad. They 
are specially beneficial in cases of dyspepsia, and, by 
bracing up the system generally, tend to the banishment 
of any chronic disorder. There are cottages here for 
tourists, making the place a very pleasant stepping-stone 
to something higher. Analysis shows the waters to be 
very similar, to those of the Porter Spring, one of consid- 
erable local fame in Denver. The foot-hills about are 
filled with curious examples of erosion, and the geolog- 
ically inclined will wander among the distorted rocks, 
hammering health and happiness as well as specimens 
from the stone. 

There are many springs of undoubted value in the 
great South Park. The first encountered sends a large 
chalybeate flow over a ledge of ferruginous ore near 
Grant. This, to be more exact, is in Platte Cafion, and is 
reached while ex route to the Park. Bayard Taylor said : 
‘Whatever effect the climate of the Rocky Mountain region 
may have upon permanent settlers, there is no doubt that 
for travelers it is one of the best in the world. It takes 
fat from the corpulent and gives it to the lean; it 
strengthens delicate lungs and paints pallid faces with 


color and invigorates every function of the system.” 


He was writing then his impressions of this park. As 


a man acquainted with so many climes, his judgment 


carries weight. 


The South Park Springs, saline, alkaline, and Hart- 


sell’s Hot Springs, are on the bank of the Platte. 


The latter are “especially efficacious in the treatment 


DISTANT VIEW OF LOGAN. 


springs which have not, however, been improved accord- 
ing to their merits. This park should nevertheless not be 
left out of the tourist-invalid’s visiting list, for its altitude of 
7,500 feet above sea level is very congenial, and there are 
numerous places of interest within easy horse-back ride 
from any point in it. 


of rheumatism and dyspeptic complaints. While 
enjoying the water privileges of the park you are 
under the shadow of Mount Lincoln, scaling which 
you may count on the western rim of the basin fifty 
peaks over 13,000 feet high, and 200 which are 
12,000 and over. It is while in this vicinity you will 
drift naturally to Twin Lakes and to Cottonwood 
Springs. 

The Juanita Hot Springs are a few miles from Pitkin 
on the South Park Division of the Union Pacific. For 
volume and efficacy they equal the Glenwood Springs 
spoken of in another chapter, and they can be reached 
with much less trouble. They were formerly known 
as the Tomichi Springs but the name was changed by 
a recent purchaser, who is busy providing accommo- 
dations and making improvements. These Springs, 
everything being considered, will in a few years make 
a high bid for first rank. 

Manitou is now of considerable note, its waters 
having been extensively advertised. Cafion City is 
also known for its springs. Poncha and Pagosa like- 
wise, and the San Juan Country fairly boils with them. 
None of them are more highly regarded than Heywood | 
Springs, in Chalk Creek Valley, just where the South Park 
road, on its way to Gunnison, begins its final battle with 
the range. They are numerous, and hot, and excellent to 
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drink. The present rage for hot water as a beverage would 
seem eminently sensible if confined to their palatable flow. 
For bathing they are just as superior, when tempered to 
proper coolness. They register 130° F. to 117° in Middle 
Park, and 110° in Idaho Springs. Following is the 


analysis : 

Pron arCrOl Lil Cs be wut Satta ay wt) OU QR 
arbonate ous Magmesia.gvcn 2. 5 (2+.  F08 
@amponarerol POtassay, wa taen she, les noe 
Warponate.or Potassium, o,f) 8 6. Ss T:09 
Sulphate of Soda, ae a aes ves 10.58 
RICHCHOLWOOCUA cn wre oe ky | AlAs 
Cie emete Catt edema sg. eS 3.49 

Total, 24.27 


Of Lithia and organic matter there is a trace. The 
gases are very pronounced. There are countless springs 
in Colorado, which may embrace qualities as good as 
those specified, and in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana their existence cannot be denied, though it is hard to 
obtain the record of analyses. 

In Utah there are sulphur baths within the limits of 
Salt Lake City, ranging in temperature from 95° to 104°. 
There is ample room to swim and special provision for 
the accommodation of ladies. There are small rooms 
where shower and tub baths are enjoyed, and Turkish and 
Russian. You may “bathe in three languages.” The 
sensation produced by this water is simply delicious. 
Travelers declare that a fifteen-minute splash in it is worth 
a 1,000-mile journey. The chemist finds in it carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, peroxide of iron, lime, chlorine, soda, 
magnesia, and sulphuric acid. It is slightly charged with 
hydrosulphuric acid gas and with carbonic acid gas, and is 
a pleasant, saline mineral water, with valuable properties. 
Just a mile north are the Zo¢ sulphur springs. And there 
is no mistake about their torridness. They register 200°. 
They cook meat and eggs in regulation time. Ina lake 
formed by them fish live and prosper. An analysis shows 
chloride of sodium, of magnesium, of calcium, sulphate 
and carbonate of lime, and silica. The beneficial effect of 
the free use of this water is wonderful. 

The Utah Hot Springs flow from the base of the 
Wasatch Range at Hot Spring Station, on the Utah and 
Northern, nine miles from Ogden. They are sometimes 
called Red Springs from the color they impart to the sur- 
rounding soil. They yield about 156,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours, at a temperature of 131° F. The water. 
is conducted to the various vapor, tub and plunge baths 
connected with the hotel, where there is room for a large 
number of guests. For the treatment of rheumatism and 
blood diseases, the waters rival those of the Arkansas Hot 
Springs, and have been used in cases of dyspepsia, catarrh, 
female weakness, and lead poisoning with excellent results. 
The water, as will be seen from the subjoined analysis, 

_is highly saline, yet it is not disagreeable, at its natural 


temperature, to the taste, while potassium and magnesium 


render it highly medicinal. The analysis is by Prof. 
Spencer T. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution : 


Grains to the 


Gallon. 
Silica, . 2.687 
Alumnia, ae 0.234 
Sulphate Calcium, 18.074 
Chloride Calcium, . . 170.498 
Chloride Potassium, 97.741 
Chloride Sodium, I,052.475 
Chloride Magnesium, . 1.067 
Carbonate Magnesium, 11.776 


This much has been said about springs, because the 
most eminent medical authorities recognize their import- 
ance. There are others fully as good scattered throughout 
the great Northwest, particularly in Wyoming and Idaho, 
while in California they are countless. Perhaps it is their 
presence which has made California so famous as a health 
resort combined with the mildest and sunniest of climates. 
Climate has a direct bearing on health. Sunshine is like 
wine ; it strengthens and quickens. The Rocky Mountain 
region is one of almost perpetual sunshine. The cloudy 
days are very few, and rainy days fewer. Rain being so 
exceptional, mud is practically unknown. There are no 
malarial vapors to poison the air. There are no protracted 
seasons of gloom such as are common in the major portion 
of the United States. The sunshine is brighter as well as. 
more constant, yet when it pours down its summer ray the 
atmosphere does not broil. There is always coolness in’ 
the shade. There is always coolness coming with the 
night. Sleep is thus induced, and sleep is rest, and rest’ 
is medicine. At even the altitude of Denver, there has 
never been a case of sunstroke. Winter, on the other 
hand, is not severe in Colorado or Utah, while in Wyom- 
ing it has not the severity that ordinarily prevails in New 
England. Further north and west, the effect of the warm 
water and air currents of the Pacific is felt, causing the 
snow to melt as if some magician had bidden it disappear. 
It is all a mistake to suppose that Montana is within the 
bounds of the Arctic Circle. Cattle could not range over 
it the entire year were that the case. Government records 
show a much better average for the territory than they do 
for Eastern and Middle States. All this has its bearing 
on the possibility of leading an outdoor life. 

The temperature of high altitudes makes life pleasant 
at the equator, and gives a marked variety to climate 
north and south of that line. The measure of decrease ' 
of temperature is presumably 1° F. for every 300 feet 
of ascent, but the temperature along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains is higher than this rule would make it, owing. 
to the far inland position, the dry, sandy soil, the protec- 
tion of the mountains, and the Pacific currents. Now, the 
range of the thermometer, considering the high mean, at 
such stations as Cheyenne, Denver or Colorado Springs, is 
very limited, proving to those who do not know from ex- 
perience that the number of bright, pleasant, but comfort- 
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ably cool days is very large compared with other localities. 
Heat is opposed to stimulation, and the action of the skin, 
made necessary by increased temperature, is impeded by 
humidity. The respiration is decreased by the same con- 
ditions, and digestion impaired. This is why the clear, 
cool atmosphere of the Rocky Mountains is so bracing. 
At New Orleans the mean temperature is 61°, at Denver, 
33°. The mean relative humidity at the former place is 
.68, and the grains of vapor to a cubic foot, 5.11. In the 


latter place the mean relative humidity is .51 and the 
grains of vapor in a cubic foot, 1.13. 

Dr. Denison speaks of 243 consumptives who spent 
386 winters in English home stations, which resulted in 


_ the colder resorts bearing off the palm. Dr. C. T. Williams 


gives an excellent analysis of 593 winters spent by 251 
consumptive patients in foreign climes, and concludes: 
“As to what class of patients profit most by dry climates, 
it has been shown that, taking collectively all forms and 
degrees of phthisis, the dry climates are the most 
likely to arrest the disease. As to the desira- 


bility of moist climates for consumptive patients, 


the evidence is decidedly against their use in the 


treatment of ordinary chronic phthisis. The 


addition of warmth only makes the damp tell 


more unfavorably, though a strong saline ele- 


ment and invigorating breezes do something to 


counteract the humid influence. Still even these 


do not place a moist climate on the same level 
as a dry one.” This is hard on Florida and 
Mediterranean resorts, but facts bear it out. 
The dryness being strengthened by light and 
sunshine cannot be equaled away from the 
Rocky Mountains, as a health restorative, at any 
point the searching invalid has yet discovered. 
The altitude at which consumption is unknown 
is variously placed, but above 5,000 feet it be- 
comes exceedingly rare. The expansion of the 
chest, caused by deepened respiration, is very 
marked, it bringing into use a portion of the 
lungs before virtually idle. The book which has 


been referred to, has very complete data bearing 
upon this and kindred matters. Asthma can 
hardly exist in Colorado. People who have suf- 
fered for years with it in the East, come and are 
entirely cured, or cured for such length of time 
as they stay. Returning to a less altitude the 
complaint is prone to assert itself again. Asth- 
matics who are gasping for breath, and drugging 
themselves with nauseous compounds, only need 
a dose of light, dry, pure air to be well. Hun- 
dreds of instances abound, particularly through- 
out Colorado, of strong, healthy men who came 
“West expecting but to prolong their lives a 
little, but who know now only from memory 
that they were ever on the sick list. This is the 
case with some of the most prominent citizens. 
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PALACE BUTTE, IN YELLOWSTONE. 


It is useless to go into detail in this particular as 
there would be no end to the examples ‘on the 
spot, and the health born of a season or two 
near the Rockies is prevalent almost everywhere. 
It is atreasure people may take across the ocean 
with them. 

Who should come to the Rocky Mountains 
for climatic treatment? It is easy to say that 
every one with an ailment should come. But it 


i 


they might have been made to live. 
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is not a cure-all. There is no trade-mark blown on the 
bottle and no one exacts a royalty. The weak-lunged and 
asthmatic should come beyond all question. With them 


there is involved length of years, and capability of enjoying 


them as they go by. They can be relieved; more, they 
can be cured. But when the last stage of consumption 
approaches, do not come. It is better to die at home than 
among strangers. It is almost criminal to send dying 
friends where they will realize that, had they come sooner, 
Instead of living, 
they soon reach the end. This is only true of extreme 
cases. Yet there seem to be exceptions to this rule. 
People given up to die ex route have been helped from 
the cars, and have developed, to all appearance, into 
ruggedness.. 

There is no human. system which worked down to a 
low tone is not built up by a sojourn on the plains or be- 
yond them. It is like a change of diet. The blood goes 
bounding through the veins with renewed vigor, the chest 
expands, the cheeks glow, and the whole man is trans- 
formed. Catarrh is often banished, but not with such cer- 
tainty as asthma. The same is true of rheumatism, 
Effect varies with varying constitutions. For heart dis- 
ease a high altitude is unfavorable on account of the 
quickened action. But so many diseases are in some way 
related to the lungs, that the number susceptible of climatic 
treatment is legion. 

When to come is a question largely of convenience. 
Come, to escape heat or cold. Come, when you can. 
Every season has its advocates. Some prize the mild 
winters of an altitude of 5,000 feet; others the cool sum- 
mers. .How to come has been outlined. What to do 
is a query of greater scope. Youcan suit yourself — treat 
your own case. Live the metropolitan life the city affords, 
utilize the splendid drives and the livery, see the theatre if 
you wish, and the daily papers. Or plunge into the fast- 
ness of the timbered mountains, wander in cafions where 


. é 
you are utterly alone, scale heights that have never been 


scaled, hunt where the game is plenty and fearless of 


‘man, where civilization has set no mark. Worship the 


God of nature in Nature’s haunts. Sleep under the clear 
skies that summits seem to pierce, and drink from streams 
pure as nectar, bathe in springs, which are for your heal- 
ing, take long draughts of the air which carries the spirit 
of health upon its noiseless wings. You will hardly know 
yourself, and, once back, your friends will hardly know 
you. 


There is a half-way course possible by patronizing the 


resorts close to some centre. You can make your head- 
quarters while in Colorado, at Denver, stay at Boulder, 
Idaho Springs, Georgetown, Morrison, or along the Platte, 
and run down to the city in an hour or two. You can 
make Salt Lake City another centre, and San Francisco, 
as you tarry on the Golden Coast. 

Even if your faith is ‘small, the experiment of hunting 
for health is worth the trial, and the method is clear. 


There is nothing we know on earth so highly prized as the 
blessing of health. Without*it there is no real pleasure, 
and the brightest intellect, the keenest wit, the most richly- 
stored mind, without the accompaniment of health, must 
know, that “ failure” will be written of its efforts. 


Cour baba V1 LY. 
ABOUT MINING. 


To say that you are ignorant on this subject is merely 
to place you on a par with ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of your fellow-men. All is not gold that glitters; part of 
it is silver, and yet when Brigham Young referred to 
mountains of gold and silver, he was simply misled by 
pyrites of iron and galena, which generally have a more 
seductive glitter than either of the precious metals. The 
carbonates which have made Leadville are as ordinary 
looking as a clay bank, while a large part of the silver- 
bearing ores have very much the appearance of having 
come from a Missouri lead mine. Native gold and silver 
are beautiful—and rare. They are generally found, 
instead of in a condition of purity, so combined with rock 
or baser metal that the eye of the novice would not detect 
them. Placer-mining has seen its best days. There is a 
fascination connected with it, however, which has power to 
draw crowds, by the gauziest reports, away from good and 
paying quartz-mining districts. Excepting in Montana 
and Idaho, placer-mining is almost entirely carried on by 
Chinese, who are often content to wash for a season on 
what the Caucasian has already thrown aside as 
worthless. 

As a bullion-producer, Colorado leads the world, with 
California second and Montana third among the States 
and Territories. The glory of Nevada has departed. 
Colorado’s mineral product for each of the last several 
years has been from twenty-three to twenty-six millions. 
Yet some people say that Colorado has nothing on which 
to stand, forgetting that beside this it has a vast agricul- 
tural domain, and that only Texas exceeds its flocks and 
herds. Of these millions, Lake County (which is Lead- 
ville) produced over half. This county is producing each 
week more than it did the week preceding. Aspen has 
just come to the front, and will in time lead Leadville a 
close chase. Everyone who visits the mining country 
and fails to make a tour among the mines, is indeed short- 
sighted. There is no better pivotal point for a series of 
such tours than Denver. Clear Creek County has 
Georgetown for its nucleus. It produces yearly about 
two and a half millions in silver in the vicinity of George- 
town, Silver Plume, Idaho Springs, Dumont and Empire. 
The toilers in the mines have pleasant homes in some of 
these places. How different from twenty years ago, when 
there were no railroads, no women, no home comforts, 
but a struggle with Nature, and a contest with the lurking 
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Indian. You enter one of the mines, going down in a 
cage for hundreds of feet, and feeling a trifle scared. If 
you have neglected to put canvas clothing over your 
ordinary dress, be prepared to purchase another suit on 
making your exit. You will hardly be presentable till you 
have changed. You find yourself in a little subterranean 
world, which the flickering lamp reveals little by little. 
Long passages stretch away, with cross-cuts intersecting 
them at intervals. The walls sparkle with diamonds of 
damp, or with metal. Sometimes you have to stoop, and 
again the top is lofty, where, in pursuit of some baffling 
lead, the miner has blasted his way upward. Your guide 
will talk about “foot walls” and “hanging walls,” all of 
which you will basely pretend to understand and appre- 
ciate. You will see the miners, with their lights fastened 
to the face of the rock, working away, the sound of their 
blows muffled by the depth. They are like beings 
belonging to some other place or age than yourself, but 
when seen outside they are simply men, with honest, 
begrimed faces, hurrying home to wash, and enjoy their 
suppers. It may content you to see the interior of a 
single mine, but more likely you will embrace every 
opportunity of inspecting one. The gold mines of Gilpin 
are equally accessible. The Great Gunnison is pierced 
with hundreds of shafts and tunnels. Leadville’s envi- 
rons are honeycombed. You can see any of them that 
you please. 


Having seen the mines, the mills and smelters come 
next. The same energy which has marked the finding 
and developing of mines comes to the rescue here. The 
loneliest cafions glow ruddily to the fire of the smelter 
and echo back the weird clamor of the stamp. The 
Omaha and Grant smelting works in Denver are among 
the largest in the world. They turn out only base bullion, 
shipping this to Omaha for refinement in their large works 
in that city. The Argo works do their own refining at 
the home plant. To the uninitiated the processes are the 
same. ‘There is the same intense heat, the same beaute- 
ous combinations of fiery color as the gold and silver and 
copper and lead boil and simmer like an infernal broth, 
and then, being drawn off in bars, are ready for the hands 
of the refiner. There is something weirdly grand in one 
of these establishments at night. How mystical are the 
shadows, and how Plutonian the figures flitting about in 
the light given by cauldrons of liquid rock and metal ! 

The mines of Utah have been established for years, but 
those of Montana and Idaho, though newer, are fast taking 
rank. They embrace some of the best silver mines known. 
The Elkhorn, near Ketchum, in Idaho, has an interesting 
story. In 1880 a huntsman pursued a deer to the top of 
a high hill. Here he fell, stumbling over an old pair of 
elkhorns, and the deer escaped. Rubbing his bruised 
knee he became interested in the substance against which 
he had been thrown so rudely. He found it a grayish 
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_rock, and a practised eye told him it carried silver — so he 


carried the rock down, after staking the claim, and on the 
strength of his specimen sold the claim for $2,000. He 
was afraid to develop it for fear it would “pinch out.” 
The purchaser quietly took off the top of the hill, sold the 


same to a smelting company, and chuckled quietly as he 


pocketed $25,000 net. 


for their provisions. 


But he had lost the lead and dis- 
paired of finding it. One day a man came to him stating 
that if the owner would advance money for supplies, him- 
self and two partners would tunnel for the lost lead. They 
would divide the proceeds with the owner, and also pay 
The bargain was made. For two 
months the lessees worked, and their contract expired in 
one more. They had struck nothing. Suddenly they 


began to work night and day. They toiled like giants. 


They had struck it. 


When the settlement was made, 


they paid their debts, gave the mine owner $6,000, divided 
‘a like amount, and went hunting for more contracts. 
Now there is over a million in sight in that mine; and 


bs 


last year hundreds of thousands were taken out. 
“mining pays. 
dents are profitably common. 


Yes, 
Perhaps so, but similar acci- 
In your travels you will 
meet many cranks, but none whom it is so hard to excuse 


Accident ? 


for existing as the one who tries to cry down mining. 
Very likely he has been bitten by some confidence sharp 


—for such sharps are keen enough to profit by greenness 
when they see it. Because he has bought a paper mine 
is no reason for abusing one of the great industries of 
this great commonwealth. 

In connection with mining, some colossal liars have 
developed. As you go about beware of the man who has 
a bonanza to sell and has not money enough to buy a 
drink, though his inclination tends that way. And yet he 
may have a bonanza. It was only a few years ago that 
the heaviest mining men of the day were laboring for 
wages. You will hear that it is not the prospector but the 
capitalist who gets rich. This may and may not be true. 
The opportunities of both are wonderful. Often the 
prospector is improvident, and having “struck a lead”’ is 
content to sell out fora few hundreds or thousands. If 
the purchaser makes a fortune he cannot be justly criti- 
cized for having done so. You will hear that it costs a 
dollar to mine a dollar. This is nonsense, and if it were 
true, the original dollar is performing its mission some- 
where, while the new one is absolutely added to the 
world’s wealth. Without the mines the Indians would 
still have possession of a vast extent where there is now 
hamlet and town and city, and trails would hardly mark 
the places occupied by railroads doing an immense traffic. 
In regard to the actual output of different noted mines 
you will find no lack of data on the spot, and it is hardly 
necessary to lumber this chapter with figures. 

How Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Tabor, of Colorado, became rich is 
well known. Keeping a small grocery store in California 
‘Gulch, he “ grub-staked”” two penniless miners — that is, 
furnished them supplies—to the amount of $16. They 


found the Little Pittsburg, and Tabor was a millionaire, 
while they were independent. That they squandered 
their windfall was their own fault. It is certain that 
Tabor did not. Scores of Leadville’s mines have a similar 
origin. The Robinson mine caused the death of its 
owner, George Robinson, then Lieutenant-Governor-elect. 
There being some litigation, he instructed a guard to 
shoot anyone trying to enter. Trying it himself after 
dark, he fell a victim to his own order. 

There is an allurement in prospecting, and a delightful 
uncertainty. There is always the possibility of becoming 
suddenly rich, and then the entire independence of the life 
has its charm. You pack a burro with food and tools, 
buy some blankets and some canvas clothing, and start 
out into a world of your own. You go where you please. 
You camp when you feel like it. You may idle away 
your time with rod and gun and imagine that you are 
really a prospector. And while on the hunt for wealth, 
health is sure to be found. The novel idea of combining 
a pleasure and a prospecting tour has the merit of being 
altogether sensible. It is rather strange that the Union 
Pacific Railway is the only one which reaches a mine; 
and it reaches scores. It actually runs over the dumps of 
such mines as the Gregory and Bob-Tail at Central, to the 
best ones in Clear Creek County, in Chaffee County, in 
Summit County, in Gunnison and in Lake. By it you are 
enabled to explore all of these. But exploration of estab- 
lished mines creates a desire to have one. Therefore buy 
a burro. This is a sort of condensed mule, with wing- 
like ears, gazelle eyes and an appetite for powder cans. 
His laziness is something monumental, and only equaled 
by his faithful patience. He is not swift, but he is as sure 
of foot as achamois. His voice is not specially laden with 
melody, but has been known to frighten a cinnamon bear 
out of time. You may load him most cruelly, pound him, 
twist his tail, and he will offer no protest. But some time 
you will miss your canvas coat, and he will cough up a 
button or two sadly, and look wise. This is the animal 
with whom you have to deal. You may utilize him asa 
saddle-horse, though this necessitates a kink in your own 
legs. After a while you will find the lead—a surface 
indication of mineral. Here build a cabin, and with the 
bonniest of skies above you, the shadow of the mountains 
caressing you, the scent of the pine, and the pureness of 
the air strengthening you, live in Arcadian simplicity. If 
you have a mine, well ‘and good; if you have not, well 
and good. You will always have the memory of a 
pleasant season, in which the wild birds trilled, the deni- 
zens of the hills seemed like fellow-wanderers, and the 
genius of good health sat at your crude but hospitable 
hearthstone. 

The Ramshorn mine, one of the best in the Salmon 
River mining region, in Idaho, was named by the discov- 
erer because he stumbled upon it while extricating a ram’s 
horn from a thicket. At the time he was out looking for 
a bay horse which had strayed. The district is known as 
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Bay Horse from this. A miner one evening, in returning 
from his work, was attacked by a vicious dog. Desiring 
to reciprocate, he picked up a stone. The dog retreated. 
The miner kept the stone in his hand, and, arrived at his 
cabin, found that he was carrying a lump largely made up 
of gold. He returned and staked out a claim, which 
became a great mine. The history of the dog could not 
be traced. Incidents as strange as these are frequent. 
One prospector got rich by reading the Scriptures. He 
was walking along, perusing a pocket edition, when he 
stumbled and fell, dropping the book. Picking it up, the 
words meeting his eye were “Seek and ye shall find.” 
He forthwith sought and found a splendid lead. 

Some of the ups and downs of mining life could be 
illustrated vividly were the use of names admissible. One 
man now living in Colorado, and rated at half a million, 
drove an express wagon at the breaking out of the Lead- 
ville excitement. He went there and speedily made a 
fortune. Returning to his old home he built a fine resi- 
dence, furnished it elegantly, lived like a prince, and was 
soon poorer than when he drove an express wagon. 
Disgusted with himself, he determined to try again. His 
wife supported herself during his second absence by 
washing. He came back, rebought his home, and lives 
there to-day. His wife does not take in washing, and he 
has more sense than he had. 

If you prospect, do it honestly. Do not jump a claim 


merely because the chance offers. It is not healthful 
exercise, and may be so detrimental that you will never 
recover. A mine-jumper in the Rocky Mountains and a 
horse-thief in Texas would have to toss up to decide 
whose position was the more enviable. There is some 
danger attendant upon legitimate prospecting. The trails 
are rough or absent, and make care essential to happiness. 
In the fall of ’83 a party started for the San Juan country, 
going by Gunnison, on the South Park, and there taking 
pack animals. There was a certain sharp rock jutting out 
over the trail they used, and there was a fine show for a 
300-foot fall. No one anticipated taking it, however. 
But a certain burro, from very perverseness, did so, and 
his remnants were so badly shattered that no one cared 
to go down and take off the saddle. No person was hurt, 
but if there had been any one riding that particular burro 
there would have been. Accidents of this kind are ex- 
tremely rare. 

The last official reports on mining are for 1882. For 
that year Buchard credited Colorado with an output of 
$26,750,898, of which more than $17,000,000 came from 
Lake County. The hills about Leadville— Fryer, Carbon- 
ate, Iron, Breece, Long and Derry, Yankee and others are 
full of mines. The Crysolite, Little Chief, Amie, Climax, 
Matchless, Robert E. Lee, the Morning Star, and Evening 
Star, are adding yearly millions to the circulation, yet 
doing it so easily and quietly that people do not realize 
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that it is being done. For 1882 California, once far in the 
lead of all rivals, yielded $17,645,000, just about as much 
_as the single county of Lake, in Colorado. Idaho is made 
accountable for $3,500,000, but there is good reason to 
believe this is an under-estimate. In 1883, the Wood 
River region alone yielded that amount. Now, new 
discoveries have been made among the Cceur d’Alenes of 
the far north, which promise to be very profitable. 

Utah, in 1882, gave up $8,143,175 and Montana $6,920,- 
ooo, according to government reports. The year 1883 
changed the relative positions of these territories, and 
Montana, with her countless fissures, is audacious enough 
to hope for second place in the list a few years hence. 
Mint Director Burchard’s reports are accused of inaccu- 
racy. They lean too much towards conservatism. Inci- 
dentally he speaks of Colorado’s severe winters shortening 
the period of work. This is obviously unfair. Winter 
stops the prospector, but the established mines go on with 
their work. If shipment is hindered, the ore is piled up, 
and reaches'the market in larger installments. 

Of the men who made fortunes in mining a volume 
could be written, true and strange. Some have acquired 
national reputations, some have retired from active life 
with ample means, some are in public life, and some, on 
the field of their early triumphs, are hoping for greater 
laurels. The best discoveries about Leadville were made 
by men who were poor and ignorant. They could not 
stand prosperity. They lost all in hazardous business 
ventures, in debauchery, and perhaps in trying to retrieve 
their “luck,” found nameless graves on the stony moun- 
tain side. It was only lately that George H. Fryer, after 
whom Fryer Hill was named, took his own life. And his 
grizzled comrades, hearing it, said: “ Poor George,” and 
wondered why the lucky should be discontent while the 
unlucky plodded on hopeful and satisfied. The Dillon 
boys, who sold out for $250,000 apiece in Leadville’s early 
days, lived to feel the clutch of poverty, more keenly be- 
cause at one time it had seemed so far away from them. 

In a publication of this character details are unwelcome. 
Only hints at the great industry of mining and its results 
can be indulged in here. A few figures will be of interest, 
however, showing the value of certain great mines. The 
Forest Queen, in Gunnison County, Colorado, has silver 
ore which assays $15,000 per ton. It was discovered by 
an emigrant from Missouri, who knew as little about 
mining or prospecting as he knew of navigation or astron- 
omy. The Sylvanite, in the same region, has shipped 
car-loads of ore which yielded $3,500 per ton. The 
Great Ontario mine, of Park City, Utah, pays regular 
dividends of $75,000 per month. The Horn Silver, in the 
same great territory, pays $300,000 every three months. 
The Minnie Moore mine, near Bellevue, Idaho, was sold 
to an English firm a short time since for $500,000. Alder 
Gulch, Montana, an old placer mining camp, yielded 
$90,000,000 in gold before it was worked out, and con- 
tinues to be washed with some success. The consoli- 


dated Virginia, of Nevada, has paid nearly $50,000,000 in 
dividends since its discovery. 

Western literature has become imbued with the romance 
which the peculiar conditions of a mining community 
furnish. There is much of the humorous and the pathetic, 
a strange commingling of tears and laughter in the life 
known only to the West. The mountains might tell 
gruesome tales of what has happened in their recesses, of 
hopes unfulfilled, of burning ambition ungratified, of toil 
requited by heaps of glittering gold; and their bosoms 
keep locked many precious secrets the hardy prospector 
would risk his life to know. The courage of the plains- 
man is acknowledged; but the mountaineer is braver. 
Alone he battles with the elements, alone he struggles 
with fate, alone he contends against fallen fortune, and 
when success is his he merits honor. If he falls by the 
wayside give him at least the tribute of a sigh. 


CTA Pit he aX. 
HOW TO HUNT. 


In writing of various places, there has been incidental 
mention of game, but the subject deserves more specific 
notice. There is no excitement so thrilling and healthful 
as that born of the chase, and when the tremor of expec- 
tation has marred the aim, and its object flies over the hills 
exultant, it is genuine disappointment which follows. 
Hunting has been reduced to a science, but the amateur’s 
first idea is to find his game, and, having found it, to blaze 
away for general results. Until some skill has been . 
acquired by practice the results are apt to be extremely 
general, but never from lack of opportunity. 

Antelopes are tempting, albeit their human eyes beg 
with mute eloquence from their liquid depths for life. To 
find them, be up early, and gun in hand before the sun 
has risen; for two hours, then, will give more shots than 
all the remainder of the day, for it is then they are feeding, 
unconscious of danger. On the vast plains, where there 
is often no shrub, and where the level is like a floor, it 
would seem that their hiding was impossible ; but there 
are many ravines in which they may be sheltered, secure 
from any enemy. These same ravines permit the enemy 
to approach under cover. Antelope meat is sweet and 
tender, and really creates an appetite as it crisps over the 
camp-fire and sends its aroma to the outer edge ofthe 
circle of light. The flesh of the mountain sheep is 
regarded as superior to any other trophy of the hunt, not 
excepting that of elk and black-tailed deer, which, before 
the rare toothsomeness of a juicy saddle, or the dripping 
ribs of a young and tender mountain sheep, is found below 
par. The sheep may be chased into the wildest abyss, 
and to the loftiest mountain tops, these difficulties only 
tending to make the pursuit more attractive, and many, to 
follow it, would give up buffalo, antelope, elk and deer 
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North Park is surrounded by such a formation as makes 
it a favorite place for this game. The immense horns and 
the bony forehead Nature has given the animal often 
enables it to baffle the pursuer by hurling itself from 
giddy heights and alighting on the protecting frontal. 
Or it leaps frightful chasms where no foot can follow, and 
if killed by an accurate bullet would only decompose far 
out of reach. 

Buffalo are now largely confined to the Plains of 
Wyoming and Montana, far to the North, but herds come 
down to within sixty miles of Cheyenne in winter. A 
hunter properly secreted can nearly annihilate a small 
herd, as the huge beasts only look around wonderingly 
when the one next to them is smitten to the death. The 
only legitimate way to hunt them is from horseback, and 
how fascinating it is then all border legends tell. There 
is some danger in it, but, to the hunter, that danger is but 
an added charm. The most formidable antagonist to be 
met with is the grizzly bear, which inhabits the higher 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. To meet it requires a 
steady hand and a stout heart. The best nerve and the 
best weapons are not invincible. Never fire at a grizzly 
unless a partner is near with rifle ready poised. To come 
within the embrace of its mighty paws, which with one 
blow can break the back of an ox, is to be crushed. And 
yet there is nothing to which a Nimrod will point with 
more pride as a grizzly’s robe, with a hole through the 
portion which had covered the heart. This bear may be 
found in autumn, among the raspberry patches, but the 
finder will usually steal quietly away. Ten to one he has 
not lost a bear. The cinnamon and common black 
variety attain great size, but they are lambs compared 
with their great cousin. 

The western water-courses are most prolific of black- 
tailed deer, who come in little bands to drink just before 
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sunrise or just after sunset. They are at home in an alti- 
tude which no other variety can endure, and graze in the 
highest parks near the summits. Generally four or five 
are together. The hunter is lucky who bags more than 
one. It is lower down the mountain that the whistle of 
the elk is heard as he plunges through the forest, with his 
great horns laid back. It is a delightful sound to the ~ 
sportsman, who steals up for a shot, in the gray of the 
dawn. He must keep well hidden, for the eye of the elk 
is keen, and to the windward, for the scent is most acute. 
But by enough precaution a splendid shot is obtained and 
some magnificent bull bounds away in an instant, and 
falls with a crash — strong to the last. It is then that the 
huntsman exults. The time was, and not many years ago, 
that to enjoy this sport long excursions were necessary 
by horse or wagon, but now the most perfect hunting and 
fishing grounds are reached by divisions of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

Antelope are found on all the plains adjacent to the 
Union Pacific where there is any pasture. They abound 
in the parks of Colorado and Wyoming, and on the plains 
just east of the mountains. Jack rabbits and smaller 
game are met with in great numbers in the smoother 
portions of the mountains, and on the prairies. Grizzly 
bear inhabit the more elevated peaks of the mountains, 
and are especially numerous in the Uintah and Wasatch 
ranges of Utah, Wyoming and Montana. In Colorado 
and Idaho they lurk about the rougher defiles, near 
timber-line. Black and cinnamon bear, elk, black-tailed 
deer, mountain sheep and mountain lions are common to 
all the higher regions of the range. In Montana and 
Wyoming occasionally mountain goats and buffalo are 
brought down. Ducks, geese, brant, and other water- 


fowls can be found on the shores of all the rivers and 
lakes in the regions traversed by the Union Pacific. 
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Nearly all the mountain brooks and lakes abound in trout, 
and other varieties of fish. The Snake River and other 
tributaries of the Columbia are filled with salmon. The 
angler can scarcely go amiss in any part of the region 
above-named. Prairie chicken, sage-hen, quail, snipe and 
other land birds are abundant everywhere. Eagles are 
picked off the peaks of the Rockies occasionally. In 
short, the country tributary to the Union Pacific every- 
where presents attractions to sportsmen. Perhaps the 
most famous and favorite hunting-ground of North 


hunter or fisherman can find rare sport in almost any 
portion of the territory tributary to the Union Pacific. 
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It would be almost impossible to find outside of Colo- 
rado another domain as harmoniously under the sway of 
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America to-day is that portion of Wyoming lying north 
of Rock Creek and Rawlins. In that region can be found 
all varieties of game, from the mountain squirrel to the 
grizzly bear, and from the harmless beaver to the bellow- 
ing buffalo. Transportation thither can be engaged at 
Cheyenne, Laramie, Rock Creek or Rawlins. Arrange- 
ments should be made for camping out and from two to 
six weeks should be spent in the field to thoroughly enjoy 
the sport. The North Park of Colorado is another 
famous hunting-ground where the largest game abounds. 
Two hunters in one season brought fourteen large wagon 
loads to market. They killed 500 antelope and 250 elk. 
Herds of 500 elk are frequently seen. The Bear River 
Country, in Idaho, Utah and Wyoming has been a glori- 
ous region for disciples of the gun and rod since the 
earliest days of its discovery. But, as said before, the 


the fair goddesses Ceres and Pomona, who hold sceptres 
over the fields and the orchards. The idea has been con- 
ceived, and wrongfully, that this State is in no sense a 
farming or fruit-growing one. Its soil is deep and rich 
and self-renewing. Whole counties wave with golden 
grain, acres of choicest trees are annually plucked of their 
yield, or, overburdened with its lusciousness, drop it in 
ripened fragrance to the grou Seed time and harvest 
come and go, and the husbandman sows and reaps to 
profit. Away, then, with this idea that Colorado is a 
desert. Come and look on the yellow sea falling before 
the sickle, listen to the hum of the thresher, and the whir 
of the grist-mill; note the purple flow of the wine-press, 
and vines and shrubs bent with tempting loads. 

The gardens and lawns of the cities indicate truly that 
larger areas may be turned to use for agriculture, horti- 
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culture, arboriculture, and floriculture. These ‘cultures 
form a mighty quartette. The valleys of the Arkansas 
and Platte Rivers both admit of the plow, and gratefully 
respond to its touch. But sections better adapted to it 
are north of Denver embracing the land drained by the 
Cache La Poudre, Big Thompson, St. Vrain and Boulder 
Rivers, and Clear Creek. This includes the counties, or 
a portion of each, of Weld, Larimer, Jefferson, Boulder 
and Arapahoe, with scattered plats in a number of others. 
Indeed, the huntsman or the prospector, struggling 
through the wilderness for game or gold may stumble 
upon a ranch far away from where he expected to find a 
mortal. These counties have been developed largely by 
the Union Pacific Railway, and, in so much as the devel- 
opment depended upon railroad facilities, entirely by it. 
Along its branches cluster their thrifty towns and all their 
best points are reached by its rails. 

It is understood that irrigation — the artificial watering 
of the soil—is generally as necessary as the presence of the 
soil itself. This is far from being the disadvantage that 
it, at first glance, seems. It enables the tiller to hold the 
water supply in check. He defies drouth, and of floods 
he has no fear. His wheat, barley and oats mature safely, 
nor do they mould in shock or stack. Colorado cannot 
raise enough of every kind to supply all that her other in- 
dustries will bring to her, with food; hence, a good market. 
All these facts tend to show that Colorado is not a 
howling wilderness. 

The strictly arable strip of Arapahoe County, in which 
Denver is, has a width of twenty miles, and runs from 
twenty miles south of the city to Brighton, twenty miles 
north. This does not include the area over which cattle 
range during the entire year, finding plenty and to spare. 
There are within it many fine ranches, equipped with the 
latest improved machinery and with blooded stock; with 
expensive buildings and tastefully laid out surroundings ; 
peopled as intelligently as any place East or West. The 
same is true of Boulder County, which is doubly rich, in 
that its surface gives up to the’ plowman while the miner 
in its depths toils amid the tellurium veins or digs out the 
“dusky diamonds.” Like Arapahoe, it also has immense 
grazing lands. 

In Weld are the fertile valleys of the Big Thompson 
and Cache La Poudre, these streams ‘being easily tapped 
by numerous ditches, and fed by many tributaries furnish- 
ing the thirsty earth for miles around with the drink it 
craves. Within a year or two farming has been carried 
on here without irrigation.’ Larimer is much like it. The 
vicinity of Ft. Collins cannot be excelled as an agricultural 
centre. The county cultivates 200,000 acres and has an 
additional 50,000 recently brought under ditch. Fruit and 
grain grow in profusion. Jefferson County is more moun- 
tainous, but otherwise similar in character. Statistics are 
not given, because statistics at the best are dry. But 
those who know this section do not wonder at the pros- 
perous towns crowning its knolls or nestled in its verdant 


hollows. The principal of these are Greeley, Boulder, 
Longmont and Ft. Collins, with Loveland, Lupton and 
Evans as lesser ones. All are reached, and reached alone, 
by the Colorado Division of the Union Pacific Railway, 
which has fully recognized in its extensions the import- 
ance of these counties. 

Greeley seems the typical New England village, quaint 
in its quiet morality and its leaf-embowered site, as the 
man who was its founder, and whose name it bears. Its 
shady streets are wide, while the ditches carrying water 
along either side are grass-grown till like natural rivulets, 
in whose crystal flow flowers nod at themselves, beneath 
interlacing trees. Homes are neat and elegant, for many 
of the residents are wealthy cattle men. Greeley is a place 
to rest, with the mountains in full view, but blooming 
plains extending away on every side. There is a first- 
class hotel and many quiet boarding-houses, or some of the 
most pleasant homes are open to one or more sojourners, 
more from an innate goodness of heart which goes out 
toward the stranger than for the trifling weekly stipend 
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Boulder differs-slightly, being in some degree a mining 
town, but in general characteristics the places are much 
the same. It is situated just where the foothills wed 
the plains, patriarchal mountains viewing the union with 
seeming approval. It is a popular resort, having the rep- 
utation of being one of the most healthful cities in the 
State. Those in quest of quiet comfort seek it each year, 
coming from afar. Boulder is in agricultural Colorado, 
yet inseparable from a mention of scenic attractions 
which lie in every direction, with excellent drives leading 
to them all. Near by are cafions, highways to the gold 
and silver fields). The most romantic is named Boulder. 
Its sharp rocks are bannered with vines, while for fifteen 
miles the chasm is fringed with the green of cedar, cle- 
matis and maple. A mimic Minnehaha throws its spray 
into the intruding face and hurries, gurglingly, plainward 
with a rippling laugh at its own sportiveness. This has 
long been a favorite rendezvous for pleasure parties, who 
invaded its solitude, and courted the music of its falls, 
even before the Union Pacific Railway penetrated it. Now 
excursionists leave the main gorge after following its for- 
bidding yet sightly turns for four miles. Steam asa motor 
has been found preferable to horse-power. The route, 
notably grand, improves with every foot of the way. The 
Fleury Mineral Spring, now sought far and wide, is but 
200 yards from the track. There has been made all pos- 
sible provision for the comfort of guests, who have here- 
tofore been without special accommodations, but still 
could not withstand the charms of the palatable and 
curative waters. 

Beyond the pretty little station of Sunset begins the 
transition from the cleft to the heights above it. The 
train advances, laboringly surmounting each difficulty, by 
sweeping rock-bound curves, till from its windows may 
be seen the valley, recalling memories of glorious Alpine 
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and Boreas, yet differing from them, as differ paintings by 
the same master. There is no dodging of the range nor 
cuts through it, but a steady struggle to the top. Here 
for a time the road has stopped, but not till the mountains 
have been subjugated by its steel and fire, and further 
advance but an easy course down the slant of the Pacific 
side. The view has that sublimity which only comes 
where the eye, sated with the vast concourse of snowy 
peaks can turn and be refreshed by the endless plains. 
This is but a feature of Boulder, whose novelties are 
without limit, and which holds out to the tourist and the 
invalid the further attraction of a perfect clime. The 
Seltzer Springs of Springdale are*ten miles northwest of 
it, in a little pine-hidden glen. The waters are agreeable 
and as bath or beverage wonderfully effective against 
disease. 

Ceres and Pomona reign in happy unison; but how 
Diana waves, unchallenged, her sceptre over part of their 
common weal is shown in a study of the Parks, whose 
herb-carpeted steppes echo gently the tread of the deer as 
it flies in wild-eyed terror from the huntsman. 

The above paragraphs have been devoted to Colorado, 
because the agricultural cities and towns are so intimately 
connected with the pleasure places of the State. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that the 150,000 Mor- 
mons of Utah are almost all farmers, and that they have 
spent many more years in cultivating the “ desert.”. The 
result of their labors have been correspondingly more 
satisfactory. Utah is indeed a garden, and he who enjoys 
fine fruit and vegetables will be able to satisfy himself 
here. Idaho, Montana, Nevada and California are also 


regions in which farming is chiefly carried on by means 
of irrigation. In the Boise Valley, one of the oldest val- 
leys of the mountains, there is a large orchard which 
produces 40,000 bushels of fruit per annum. Montana is 
too far north for anything but hardy fruits, but its soil 
yields abundant crops of small grain. Nevada has thou- 
sands of acres of arable land, much of which is well 
cultivated. Oregon in time will reach the position now 
held by Illinois. California need only be named to bring 
up visions of luscious fruits, fair fields of waving grain 
and loads of monster vegetables. To the tourist the 
methods and results of farming “by hand” will be a 
feature of great interest as he makes his way through the 
States where the rainfall is insufficient to mature crops. 
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Perhaps “society,” as the term is generally understood, 
is worth a passing notice, though the presumption is a fair 
one that the tourist comes West to escape society, whose 
requirements are at times oppressive. However, Western 
ideas are different; the result in society which, while in 
no sense crude, is formal enough, and which is select 
without snobbishness. It embraces the same varieties of 
people with whom you are accustomed to associate. The 
stories told about the boorish millionaires who suddenly 
find themselves its lions, are fiction. Wealth is wor- 
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shiped no more markedly at the Rocky Mountains than There is one factor, pathetic and pitiful — the man once 


at the Atlantic Coast. 

In fashionable circles there are 
balls and receptions — indeed, the 
whole round of amusements. But 
attention is paid to these matters 
by comparatively few. People 
are too busy and_ practical. 
Either they are active in busi- 
ness or they are after health. 
The invalid cannot dance into 
robustness. But it is in the 
mountains where there is no 
society, or the quiet watering- 
place where there is bathing and 
boating, that the weak become 
strong. 

The larger cities, particularly 
those of Colorado, are strangely 
cosmopolitan, having represen- 
tatives from nearly every quarter 
of the globe. You surmise this 
much before ever seeing them, 
from the mixed stream of hu- 
manity observed at Omaha or 
Kansas City, Westward-bound. 
In society, as including these 
elements, there is a vast differ- 
ence from anything to which 
you have been used. The ratio 
of Germans, Irish, Scotch and 
French to the native American is 
nothing out of the usual order. 
There are more Chinese and 
Italians, especially in Denver 
and San Francisco, with other 
nationalities sprinkled in with 
considerable freedom. 

You will find the tourist who 
has been around the world and 
grown more arrogant with every 
advance, the tourist who - has 
profited by what he has seen, 
the jolly tourist and the crusty, 
the strong and the delicate. In 
moving about you meet them in 
all sorts of places. It may be 
you exchange salutations at a 
leading hotel or theatre, and 
greet each other next day on the 
summit of Gray’s Peak; or on 
that peak, 14,441 feet high, you 
become acquainted, and ex- 
change greetings a while later 


prosperous and honored, who 


has fallen in fortune and 


CAMPING SCENE. 


repute, and drifted West to hide his 
tarnished name. Strange are the. 
histories that might .be unearthed, 
bearing upon this. Sorry would be 
the tale of blighted home and char- 
acter that might be told of more than 
a few. Many of these wanderers have 
perished, often with their identity hid- 
den still. Others have gone into the 
wilds and seemed to come out new 
men— names and all. A few have 
really developed into desperadoes, 
have died suddenly, and have given 
the dime novelist an opportunity which 
has been in no case neglected. 

There are two classes of people be- 
longing distinctively to the West — 
cowboys and prospectors. Cowboys 
have come to be considered typically 
“bad men.” They do not deserve this 
reputation as a whole, though they are 
brave, dashing fellows, who delight in 
wicked-looking hats, heavy with gold 


a thousand feet underground. Such are Western ups | braid, jingling spurs and six-shooters. There is no horse 
and downs. | too vicious for them to ride, no steer who can escape 


BEEN PS OF WESTERN LIFE. fa 


their lasso, no whisky so biting as to scare them. Often 
from the effects of the last they reel on foot, but in 
the saddle they sit steady. The cowboy will spur his 
broncho in front of a mad stampede as calmly as he will 
eat his dinner. He will shoot the lights out of a saloon, 
or make a fresh “tenderfoot ” dance and sing, convincing 
him with a revolver that the dance and song would be 
acceptable. But the same cowboy would fight in defense 
of the weak, and might kill the man whom he saw insult 
a woman. 

Among the cowboys there is a sprinkling of the criminal 
element, perhaps, but if so, it is small. They do not lead 
this life to escape justice, but because it is wild and free, 
and it suits them. Often men of education are found 
among them, but after a certain term of service they do 
not care to change their occupation. The yearly spring 
“round-ups” of cattle show the cowboy in all his glory. 

Prospectors draw recruits from all ranks in life. Every 
stratum of society is represented among them. The col- 
lege graduate toils with a pick in his blistering hands. 
The man who is at home in any capital of Europe may be 
working the next claim. They work only a season, or per- 
haps year after year before their labor is rewarded. There 
is the grizzled old prospector, full of the yarns of ’49, or, 
more likely, 58. The ‘49ers have mostly gone to their 
long home, leaving only scattered members to recount 
their deeds. These scattered members do nobly in that 
direction. If their achievements and those of their com- 
panions are forgotten, lay it not to the ’4ger. The profes- 
sional prospector finds mines, and having sold them is 
content that some one else should develop them. His talk 
is of ‘“‘leads” and ‘‘indications”’ and “float” and “pay 
dirt.” He uses these terms as naturally as a farmer talks 
of the corn crop or speculates on the yield of his wheat land. 
He chews tobacco voraciously and expectorates heartily. 
The latch-string of his cabin is always out, and the 
stranger, finding no tenant there, is welcome to walk in, to 
cook what he may find, and to go to sleep in the solitary 
bunk. This is the hospitality the prospector tenders and 
which he expects to receive. 

The “mule-skinner,” as a title, is a misnomer. The 
duty of this party is not to skin mules as an entirety, but 
seated behind eight or ten of them, with a long whip to 
skin such individual flanks as may be necessary to acceler- 


ate the speed of the “outfit.” In Western vernacular 
everything is an “outfit.” The mule-driver, dubbed 
‘skinner,’ is invested with no glamour of romance. He 
sits in a saddle on the “nigh” wheeler, who gets jabbed 
with spurs, while his comrades in drudgery are whipped 
along dragging the lumbering freight wagons, generally 
three, heavily loaded, twelve or fifteen miles per day. At 
night an encampment is made among the rocks or in the 
sage brush, and drivers and mules court slumber with 
equal enthusiasm. It is a dreary life, but “ mule-skinners ” 
actually grow gray in the saddle. 

The stage driver is more rare. He is fast going to join 
the ’4ger, though there are still many places where he sits 


~ ona Concord coach, bright red, rolls up the mountain side 


and down with a rush, and thunders with his six-in-hand 
along the peaceful valleys, always with a conscious pride 
that he is among the last of his race, and interesting as g 
reminiscence. 

The overland emigrant is still to be seen, in spite of cheap 
railway fares. He prefers to drive his team two thou- 
sand or more miles rather than to sell it and buy railway 
tickets. He drives a canvas-covered wagon, which is face- 
tiously termed a “prairie schooner,” often ornamented 
with a charcoal legend, ‘“ Colorado, or Bust,” or ‘‘ Bound 
for Californy.” The emigrant is attired in brown overalls, 


- top boots, blue hunting-shirt and blouse, and half conceal- 


ing his sun-burnt face is the broad brim of a slouch hat. 
Between his teeth he holds a briar-root pipe, and at inter- 
vals drawls out a warning to his horses which quickens 
their pace. If the weather is cool, he wears a soldier’s 
blue cape-overcoat, and a wolf-skin cap. In his “prairie 
schooner” are his wife and smaller children, his household 
goods and bedding; from the rear part of the covered 
vehicle protrudes one joint of stove-pipe. Following are 
two or three weary cows, as many dogs, a colt and two or 
three of the older children on horse-back. He knows 
exactly where he is going, and expects to take up all the 
land the government laws permit. He will begin house- 
keeping on his claim in this same wagon, or in a tent more 
likely, as he will need the wagon. Ina few years he will 
be the largest land-holder and wealthiest ranchman in the 
neighborhood, and his grown-up boys will each own a 
farm, a team, and a small herd of cattle. 


ELEVATIONS OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN 
PEAKS: AND) PASSESa. 


Cillgs, 


COLORADO. 
Cztzes and Towns. Eleva'n. | Peaks. Eleva'n, | Passes. Eleva'n, 
Alpine, 175 a) Amteron”. 14,245 | Alpine, h2,024. 
Alpine Tunnel, 11,623 | Arapahoe, 13,520 | Argentine, . 13,100 
Black Hawk, 8,057 | Audubon, 13,173 | Berthoud, 11,349 
Boreas, 11,498 | Bald, . 11,493 | Boulder, : 11,670 
Boulder, 5,331 *Blanca, 14,464 | Breckenridge, . 11,560 
Breckenridge, . 9,555 | Byers, 12,778 | Cochetopa, . ‘10,032 
Buena Vista, 73957 |. Ethel, 11,976 | Cunningham, . 12,090 
Central City, . 8,510 | Evans, 14,321 | Fremont, bY325 
Colorado BpHNE?, 6,032 | Gray’s, 14,441 | Georgia, . 11,811 
Denver, 5,20 Hahn's, 10,906 | Gove, 9,590 
Dillon, 8,840 | Harvard, 14,375 | Hamilton, 12,370 
Dome Rock, 6,227 | Holy Cross, 14,176 | Hayden, 10,780 
Estabrook Park, 7,578 | Irwin’s, 14,330 | Hoosier, 11,500 
Fort Collins, 4,976 | James, 13,283 | Lake Fork, 12,540 
Georgetown, 8,500 | Long’s, 14,271 | Loveland, 11,500 
Golden, 5,710 | Massive, 14,298 | Marshall, 10,852 
Greeley, 4,670 | Monitor, 11,270 | Poncho, . 8,945 
Gunnison, : 7eS OD alters, 14,147 | Raton, 7,863 
Heywood Springs, 8,093 | Princeton, 14,196 | Tarryall, 12,176 
Idaho Springs, 7S Of eR OSaliCws 14,340 | Trout Creek, 9,346 
Keystone, On 'Oa Vale ‘ 14,187 | Tennesee, 10,700 
Leadville, 10,200 Uncompahgre, 14,419 | Veta,. 9,339 

WYOMING. 
Cztzes and Towns. Eleva'n. | Peaks. Eleva'n. | Peaks. Eleva'n. 
Cheyenne, 6,038 | Fremont’s, . 13,750 | Cloud, : 13,000 
Sherman, 8,235 | Laramie, 10,000 | Grand Encampment, 11,053 
Laramie, en | (Gabloyentics. 13,250 | Pelham, . Bir es 11,524 
Evanston, . ee 6,747 Snows, 13,570 

UTAH AND IDAHO. 

Cztzes and Towns, Elevan. | Peaks. Eleva'n. | Cities and Towns. Eleva’ n. 
Salt Lake City, 4,350 | Martineau, U. T.., 7,800 | Soda Springs, I. T., 5,779 
Ogden, Utah, . A, 2GA ANC DOs Ue Lene. 12,000 | Sawtooth, I. T., 7,000 
Logan, Utah, . 4,504 | Blackfoot, I. T., TAGO.| 1Oxtouds letters 4,862 
Blackfoot, I. T., Wins |) (Crbisieses ds ACs. 3,700 |) Silver City, 11. 6,680 
Boise City; lita & 2 SOOulALeSteS. leavers 10,050) | Lewistoni ly lay. 680 
Bonanza City, I. T., 6,400 | Grand Teton, iF T 13,691 | Idaho City, I. T., 4,623 
Galena, Tye: “7900))|) Sodas lil. 9,683 

MONTANA. 
Chis and Tot OWNS. Eleva'n n. | Peaks. Eleva'n. | Passes. Lileva’n. 
Helena, . 4,266 | Bridger’s, 9,002 | Deer Lodge, 5,808 
Butte, 5,492 | Emigrant, 10,629 | Flathead, 6,769 
Deer Lodge, Ania Oa Ne eCiilCye 10,992 | Bridger, . ; 6,147 
Virginia City, . 2,824 | Liberty, . 9,162 | Lewis & Clark, 6,323 
Missoula, ; 3,900 | Blackmore, . 10,134 | Little Blackfoot, 6,250 
Argenta, O337aile Delano 10,200 | Mullen, 5,980 
Bozeman, . ._ ; 4,900 | Sphinx, 10,880 | Madison, 6,911 

_ PRINCIPAL PEAKS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA AND COAST RANGES. 

Peaks. loos He‘ Speen Eleva'n. | Peaks. Eleva'n, 
Globe Peak, Nev., 11,237 | Mt. Olympus, W. T., 8,138 | {Mt. Whitney, Cal., . 15,088 
Mt. Hood, Ore., 14,000 | ‘Mt. Baker, WTS ; 11,100 | Mt. Tyndall, Cal., 14,386 
Mt. Pitt, Ore., 11,000 | Mt. San Bernardino, Cal., 11,600.| Mt. Williams, Cal., 14,500 
Mt. St. Helens, W. a O;750)) AVitShastas Cale. : 14,444 | Mt. Kaweah, Cal., 14,000 
Mt. Adams, W. T., 9,570 | Mt. Diablo, Cal., 3,856 | Mt. Gardner, Cal., 14,000 
Mt. Ranier, W. T 12,360 Mt. Tamalpais, Cal., 2,604. | Mt. Brown, Cal.,. 13,886 
Mt. C Constance, Ww. Te 7,777 | Mt.’St. Helena, Cal., 4,343 


* Highest Peak in Colorado. 


+ Highest Peak in the United States. 
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DISTANCES FROM DENVER TO ‘COLORADO RESORTS. 


Alpine, . Meter: 156 Miles. Argentine, 104 Miles. ATSO. |: 2 Miles 
RES wk es 55 Beaver Brook, 23 Black Hawk, . 26008 
Boreas, ees E200." Boulder, Abe S Breckenridge, : DZ Times 
Buena Vista, . ee so Central City, : BOE Ls Colorado Ser j 7 gee 
Camo; ; ESM ROG > Veer Crosson’s,. . Veo Waa Caribou, : 652-4 
Cottonwood Springs, : UE: pa Chamber’s ‘Lake, re Deansbury, 27 ae 
Dillon, . LEGG Dome Rock, cea Dumont, Aten 
Durango, : ASOT s Decatur, oA ee Empire, hone: 
Estabrook Park, [pee Estes Park, Str: Fall River, is 
Fort Collins, . ae OO Georgetown, . On Golden, 16, eo 4 
Greeley, .<-. Ase ig RE ON Gunnison, . : ZOoe e. Grand Lake, Icon 
Heywood Springs, eae TSO Hot Sulphur Springs ‘ LOO Idaho Springs, 23." 
Jefferson, . . eateries OTe Kenosha, . : yi ome ta Keystone, . E22...“ 
Leadville, PER Longmont, -eRaacay Loveland, . 75 aken 
Manitou, Sonn Morrison, . aed Platte Caiion, De ie 
Pueblo, 1204" Spring Dale, . 1 Steamboat Springs, Tg01,. 
Teller, .. £700 ve Twin Lakes, . 16g 3 
DISTANCES FROM OGDEN TO INTER-MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 

PEI Ord Bae ; 62 Miles. Hailey, 11, 341 Miles. | Shoshone Falls, I. T., 309 Miles. 
Boise City, I. T., 430 Hot ora Ue omes Seda Sprmvs i T.,. 3: 146 
Hrscoy,. UT, BO sag Juab, U.T., CTS Ta Spanish Fork Caiion, (Oay ee 
American Fork, U. on TOOMm a Logan, U. tT? : 557 Stockton Wien snr Gin Hh 
PAs i sy AIT Ogden Cafion, U. T.,. Bont: Warm Springs, M. Tt, 428 
Great Salt Lake, So st rae aa Payson. Urban sn, FORMA Yellowstone Park, . B37 as 
Beaver Cafion, I. T., pape Nee Parley’s Park, U. T., Omens 
Deer Lodge, M. T., AAS Provo; U1. 35 

DISTANCES FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA RESORTS. 

' Alameda, . ; II Miles. Alvarado,. . 24 Miles. Bartlett Springs, 119 Miles 
Calaveras Big Trees, 168 | Byron Hot Springs, 70 Caliente, : BOA Es 
Colistoga, . es ar Cave City, : Pine 535 Cayucos, isos AS 
Cloverdale, Seyi Coloma, ; TAS.) 66 Colton, . Gaon oe 
Colusa, . er aes Crystal Springs, Zee Diamond Springs 56S 
Donner Lake, 100 a Duncan’s Mills, . 30°). Eureka, 2O4 ee 
Fresno, TOG a Geyser Springs, . LOO. 1 Geyserville, 7 oan 
Gilroy Hot Springs, Cones Harbin Springs, P Ves Harford, TOO aL 
Highland Springs, . Toss) 7 ¢' Hough’s Mineral Springs, Koyo. Los Angeles, . Ay ia 
Los Gatos, eee Sie. Madera, : Tay? ee Mariposa, . Lola 
Merced Falls, Oe 1Ose. < Monterey, Se ai Mud Springs, : acy baa 
OCEAN TOW Pra Ou | Pacific Congress Springs, chee ae Paso Robles Springs, ; 0g SS 
Paraiso Springs, rsoe* Pearson’s Springs, . ba0e 7 Port Hartford, actie LOO) 2-55 
Riverside, . BQO a: San Bernandino, ite ane San Buena Ventura, 490 “ 
San Diego, ; ASO.) San Gabriel, Aso San Jose, BGs es 
San Luis Obispo, Zhou: San Rafael, BGM 18 Santa Ana, gos. 
Santa Barbara, hehe Mamata Shingle Springs, Agia St. Helena, OO ane 
NWVimiotame lemme) 3925“ Yosemite, . i Son) wet 


THE UNION PACIFIC PASSENGER’ DEPARTMENT. 


Thos. L. Kimball, General Traffic Manager, 
Omaha. 
Omaha. 
Agent, Omaha. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Passenger and Ticket Departments, Denver, Col. 
D. W. Hitchcock, General 
Agent, San Francisco. 


J. W. Morse, General Passenger Agent, 
S. B. Jones, Assistant General Passenger 
D:-E. Cornell; ‘(General Agent, 

George Ady, General Agent 


Western Passenger 


M. T. Dennis, New England Agent; J. S. Smith, 
A. C. Harvey, Traveling Agents, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


M. Shipman, Traveling Agent, 136 St. James 
Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


F. Knowland, General Eastern Agent; W. L. 


Greene, City Passenger Agent, 287 Broadway, 
New-York. 


W. BP. Cooley, General: Agents) TlaP = Vane 
Traveling Agent, 114 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


D. E. Burley, Traveling Agent, 133 West Balti- 


more Street, Baltimore, Md. 


W. P. Cooley, General Agent ; S. A. Hutchison, 
Traveling Agent, 40% Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. F. Herman, Traveling Agent, 231 Bank St., 
Cleveland, O. 


Ira P. Griswold, Traveling Agent, 62 Griswold 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 


J. D. Welsh, General Agent, 169 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


T. C. Hirst, Traveling Agent, 143 N. High Street, 
Columbus, O. 


N. Haight, Traveling Agent, 346 West Main 
Street, Louisville, Ky. ; 

C. S. Blackman, Traveling Agent, 69 West Mary- 
land Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. K. Wilber, Traveling Agent, 57 Clark Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

T. B. Gault, General Agent; D. L. Macurdy, 
City Passenger Agent, 57 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

F. L. Lynde, Traveling Agent, 57 Clark Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

J. B. Holmes, Traveling Agent, 125 Fourth Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

N. C. Treat, Traveling Agent, 50 North Fifth 
Street, Quincy, Ill. 

J. F. Aglar, General Agent; E. R. Tuttle, Travel- 
ing Agent; A. W. Barbour, City Passenger Agent, 
13 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. E. Cornell, General Agent ; J. B. Reese, Trav- 
eling Agent, gth and Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. L. Sturgis, Traveling Agent, Denver, Col. 

Hoyt Sherman, Jr., General Agent Passenger and 
Ticket Departments ; Wright Nicholls, Traveling 
Agent, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. W. Scott, General Agent, Butte, Mont. 

J. J. Fallon, Traveling Agent, Helena, Mont. 

C. L. Hanna, Traveling Agent, No. 1 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

George J. Cowan, Assistant General Western Pas- 
senger Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 

B. Campbell, General Agent; E. G. Patterson, 
Traveling Agent, No. 1 Washington Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


FACTS ABOUT TRAIN SERVICE. 


The main line of the Union Pacific Railway extends from Omaha to Ogden. Un- 
broken trains, consisting of baggage, mail and express cars, Day Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars, run on the two fast trains of this line each way. 

The Omaha & Denver Short Line is made up of the main line between Omaha and 
Denver Junction, the Julesburg Branch between Denver Junction and La Salle, and the 
Denver Pacific Branch between La Salle and Denver. Through baggage, express and 
mail cars, through coaches and through sleepers run between Omaha and Denver over 
this line. 

The Kansas Division, the old Kansas Pacific, is the Union Pacific line between 
_ Kansas City and Denver. Unbroken trains, consisting of express, baggage and mail 


cars, Day Coaches and Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, run daily over this line. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, new and elegant, manufactured for this service 
expressly, now run without change between Chicago and Denver, Omaha and Ogden, 
Omaha and Denver, Omaha and Portland, Kansas City and Cheyenne, Denver and 


Leadville, Denver and St. Elmo, Ogden and Butte. 
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OQ TOURIST can properly appreciate the grandeur of the scenery and 
magnificence of extent and resources of the United States until he has 


compassed journeys to the following points : 
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COLORADO IN GENERAL, 
UTAH IN GENERAL, 
anb SALT LAKE CITY IN PARTICULAR, 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
GREAT SHOSHONE FALLS, 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER ano OREGON, 


PUGET SOUND anv ALASKA, 
THE SIERRA NEVADAS, 


CALIFORNIA IN GENERAL, 
YOSEMITE AND]THESBIiGaih Ga: 
LOS ANGELES, anp « SCORE OF OTHER CITIES 
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Scores of Cafions, Mountains, Parks, Valleys, Mining Camps, Cities and Health 


Resorts, all of which are best reached via the 


Union: Pacifie- Railway - 
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Cimpecse the Nain Liné— View in Weber'Cahon,. . 9... . 9: . . «se 35 


INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Glimpses of the Main Line — Devil’s Slide, 

The Three Tetons, . 

Port Neuf Cafion, 

Ogden and the Wasatch Range, 

Bridgve Across Snake River, () jaus.c see eee 
The Splendors of Yellowstone, 

A Specimen Geyser, 

Falls of the Yellowstone, 

Gardiner River Hot Springs, 

Glimpses of the Main Line — Pulpit Rock, 

Glimpses of the Main Line — Devil’s Gate, 

Glimpses of the Main Line — Bridge at Devil’s Gate, 
Multnomah Falls, 

Cape Horn, Columbia River, 

Gibralter, Columbia Raver 

Hallet’s Hades, Columbia River, . 

Steamer Rounding Cape Horn, Columbia River, 
Great Shoshone Falls, 

Map of the Yosemite, . 

Hotel del Monte, Monterey, 

Distant View of Logan, 

Palace Butte, in Yellowstone, 

Granville Channel, Alaska, 

Devil’s Thumb, Alaska, 

The Loop, from Georgetown Southwest to Silver Plume, 
Sitka Harbor, 

State University of Kansas, at Lawrence, . 
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Camping Scene, . 
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